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It certainly never should have been a deliberate 
porpose with us, to offer to our readers a biography 
of the notorious individual, whose name appears at 
the bead of this paper, nor to disturb the repose of 
i present generation, with a narrative of the deeds 
of one who did much to vex the peace and plea- 
are of the past ; — but we have not been permitted 
to leave at rest & memory, which nothing but a dis- 
eased and mistaken judgment could have wished to 
ammon from those oblivious abodes, into which an 
todnlgent charity was permitting it to sink. An 
wwise friendship, — a most erring zeal, provokes 
bi to revive the recollections of a history, every 
page of which contributes to dishonor the life of 
toe person who is thus unhappily set up as the ob- 
ject of a most unmeaning ealogy. In previous no- 
tices of that cm el civil warfare, which, in the Car- 
inas and Georgia, accompanied the great straggle 
of the Revolution, we drew the attention of the 
American people to a work, through which an in- 
dioas attempt had been made to stigmatize the 
Emories of men, endeared to us as the patriots of 
that eventful era, and to rescue, at their expense, 
ether names, which, hitherto, have been properly 
wtfcigned either to forgetfulness or shame. We 
°**d not, in this place, before passing immediately 
to the subject that concerns us, do more than refer 
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to what has been already written in our several re- 
views of the “Journal and Correspondence of 
Samuel Curwen,” to escape the necessity of fresh 
preliminaries. At the close of the article, imme- 
diately preceding the present, in which we conclu- 
ded our examination of the career and case of Rob- 
ert and Patrick Cunningham of South Carolina, 
we promised a review of the independent biogra- 
phy, which, in the Appendix to Curwen’s volume, 
had been accorded to William Cunningham of the 
same State. This biography, evidently from the 
pen of one whom a blind and stubborn attachment, 
whether of kindred, or sympathy, has left totally 
incapable of a proper discrimination, and of that 
impartial temper which becomes the biographer 
quite as much as the historian, is too full of prov- 
ocation, of a sort equally public and private, to 
suffer it to pass unexamined. Certainly, a bolder 
attempt to break down the authorities of history, 
to hustle out of sight the usual memorials of tra- 
dition, by sheer audacity of assertion, has not often 
occurred within the experience of men. Never 
was there a more blind and daring attempt to apoth- 
eosize a monster — to convert the fame of a very bad 
into that of a very good man — since the discovery 
of types and presses. It is very* seldom, indeed, 
that a person who, all his life, and long after his 
death, has been damned to everlasting infamy, is 
fortunate enough to find an admirer, so blind to 
proof, and so reckless of all publio opinion, as to 
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put himself alone, not merely in maintaining a faith 
in favor of the condemned — for that may be done 
in secret and be the tnore precious to the heart for 
the very mystery which keeps it silent — but in op- 
posing madly the convictions of the whole world 
against its favorite — having, at the same time, noth- 
ing in support of its attachment, bat a blind de- 
votion which steadily refuses to behold the truth. 
We can, however, forgive this blindness — we can 
even yield our sympathies to the affection, which, 
in spite of a world's hostility, still haunts the grave 
of a worthless favorite with tears — still brings to 
its lowly altar, a daily tribute of its innofeent flow- 
ers. We are reminded of the devotion of this sort 
which lingered nightly about the bloody tomb of 
Nero — a man scarcely worse, if our popular me- 
morials of William Cunningham be true, than was 
the latter. The floe lines of Byron rise to us as 
we write : 

4 ‘ When Nero perished bjr the justeat doom 
Which ever the destroyer yet destroy’d, 

Amidst the roar of liberated Rome, 

Of nations freed and the world overjoyed, 

Some hands unseen strew’d flow’ re upon hia tom^.” 

But there is a limit to this toleration. While we 
concede the privilege of grief and homage, in behalf 
of the victim even of a just sentence, this privilege 
roust not be construed into a right to arraign the 
propriety of that sentence, to reverse the judgment, 
or to defame those by whom it was delivered. To 
justify an attempt like this, there must be new proof 
sufficient ip compel a reconsideration of the case. 
Our biographer, in the case before us, offers no such 
proof, and the Historian has nothing more to do 
than to re-aflum the decision of the past. Still, 
where the language of assertion is so bold as in 
the present instance, it may be well to go patiently 
through all its details, and once more frame anew 
the judgment for posterity. We shall imitate the 
pxample of the author before us, and throw our 
review pf the case of William Cunningham into 
the form also of biography. 

We are told that this man was a cousin to the 
family of Cunningham, which has already de- 
manded our attention — that he came with his pa- 
rents from Virginia, at the same time with the lat- 
ter — that in 1775, he was a youth of nineteen, and 
that his opinions sided with those of the mouve - 
rnent, or revolutionary party. All this we have at 
the hands of his biographer, who goes on to tell us 
that be was a great favorite with the young men of 
the district, (Ninety-Six,) and exercised considera- 
ble influence over them. This may, or may not be 
true. “ On this account,” says our author, “ he 
was applied to by John Caldwell, to assist him in 
raising one of the companies of armed volunteers, 
embodied under the authority of Congress, for the 
alleged purpose of keeping the peace and of pre- 
venting the lories from creating a disturbance.” 


These facts show us that William CunoiogWs 
principles, if he had any, were with the patriot*. 
To keep the peace, and to keep down the lories, 
implied a perfect conviction of the jostnett tod 
propriety of the objects meditated by the whig 
party. “ To induce him to do so, (raise the tqIoq- 
teers,) Caldwell agreed that if they succeeded a 
raising the full complement of men, Cunninghim 
should be made first Lieutenant. AIL this is rea- 
sonable enough, but what follows is of a different 
character. “ And should have a right to retire 
from the company in case they should be sent to 
the lower country, or ordered on any other service 
than that specified by Congress.” This sonods 
strangely. That an officer should qualify bis ser- 
vice, by stipulating what he pleased to do, aod what 
not, seems an after thooght entirely, and we mast 
ascribe it wholly to our biographer. But that John 
Caldwell, his Captain, should enter into any sack 
conditions, is absurd enough. If Cunningham grew 
sick of the service, he had only to throw op his 
commission. With that Caldwell had nothing to 
do. The resignation could only be resto«d to the 
Colonel of the Regiment, or to the Civil Authori- 
ties. But this is a mere pretext. The true story 
is this : Cuoningham, a young fellow of nineteen, 
naturally enough joined the mouvemenl party. He 
was a bold, brave fellow, and easily earned away 
by the excitement. It was his blood and not his 
brain, which determined his principles. It was 
known that be committed himself to the whig*. 
He was at the capture of Fort Charlotte, wtdw 
the command of Caldwell. He deserted the whig*, 
left his company, joined the tory party, under his 
cousin, Robert Cunningham, — aod all this moitbe 
excused, and accounted for, by his biographer. Ac- 
cordingly, we are told, that this brave young fel- 
low stipulates, on taking his commission, that be 
is not to be carried too far from the domestic daog- 
hill. The stipulation is opposed equally 
is known of the character of William Cun Bingham, 
and the necessities and duties which belonged to 
the service in which he was engaged. Caldwell 
commanded a corps of light troops, whose nameuf 
“ Rangers” indicated the character of the eerviee 
in which they had embarked. They were frootiei 
soldiers, to be sent hither and thither, out of the 
province even, at any rate any where wiibia it, 
and we accordingly find them everywhere. Troop* 
of this sort, from the Carolinas, traversed the mm- 
try of the Ohio and the Mississippi. Two compa- 
nies of Rangers, for example, from Carolina, were 
under Col. Washington when be first peaetnud 
the Western territory, in his virgin issues with the 
French. We find them fighting the French «a 
the Tombeckbe and Alabama; and Bubseqoestly, 
the English on the Stone. Nowhere, is oof his- 
tories, do we find it written that the “ Raogot* 
could or did stipulate for enjoying their epaulet 1 ® 8 
only on their farms. Certainly William Cuttawj- 
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bam himself never thought of this. “ In the course 
of time,” says our biographer, “ they were ordered 
down to Charleston, and Cunningham consented 
to go down with them on the express condition that 
he should be permitted to resign as soon as they 
reached their destination .” It is surely rery un- 
necessary to say that this is arrant nonsense. Why 
go down with the troops at all, if only to resign ! 
The statement is singularly absurd, and only proves 
to what straits our biographer is reduced to find a 
means of justification for his hero. 

14 They were encamped near the city for about a 
week, and were then ordered either to John's or 
James' Island. Cunningham immediately tendered 
bb resignation, which, to his surprise, Caldwell re- 
fused to accept. Reminding him of their solemn 
agreement, Cunningham swore he should abide by it, 
aod that if he were taken over to the island, it should 
oaly be as a corpse. One half of the company who 
had joined through Cunningham’s influence, showed 
a*trong spirit of mutiny and insubordination, as soon 
as they heard of the altercation that had taken 
place ; and, at last, to prevent immediate desertion, 
Coonifigham consented to go over, on the renewed 
condition, that his resignation should be accepted 
as soon as they should reach the island. No sooner 
bad they landed than Caldwell, thinking to strike 
terror into his men, and thereby have them more 
under control, had him arrested, put in irons, and 
tried by a court-martial on a charge of mutiny.” 

Of this strange story, our history tells us not 
a single syllable. The traditions of the country 
dtelare a great many things in regard to William 
Cafioingham, but none of this. The whole fabric 
is new to our public. From what hidden store- 
boose it has been gleaned, at this late period, it is 
difficult to conjecture. On the face of it, every 
nader of sense will discover a latent absurdity. 
The notion that an officer takes a commission on con- 
dition that he is to be excused from its duties — that 
be should stipulate not to go to the low country — that 
be should go only on the condition that he is to be 
permitted to depart the moment he gets there — that 
be should refuse to go to James’ Island, and finally 
consent to go only on condition thathe is to have 
Hotber privilege of instantly returning — that he 
should refuse to obey his superior officer, nrnti- 
wnsly resist, himself, and lead one half of bis men 
into mutiny, sod after all be triumphantly acquitted 
by t court-martial all this seems so entirely 
foreign to the usual experience of men, and mili- 
t»ymso in particular, that we must be permitted 
to express oor doubts of the whole story, in the 
present version, unless sufficient proofs are pot be- 
fae ss. At all events, we may reasonably be per- 
wtted to demand the finding of the coort-martial. 
let os have the record of this event. It is per- 
fectly historical in its tenor. It is one of those 
which the Chronicles should provide. F rom 
fcooroe does our biographer derive the fact ? 
least, require a 'Certified copy of the docu- 


ment that affords so much material for copious 
history. 

“The result of this shameless and ungrateful 
act of perfidy was, contrary to Caldwell’s expec- 
tations, that Cunningham was not only acquitted, 
but, by a decision of the same Court, freed from' 
his military engagement, on the ground of condi- 
tional agreement : and Caldwell became an object of 
hatred and contempt to a set of men, to wham the un- 
settled state of the country afterwards afforded 
ample opportunity of satisfying their resentments , 
and avenging their private wrongs. Cunningham, 
himself, was satisfied with treating him with per- 
sonal indignity and contempt, but the others were, as ’ 
we shall hereafter have occasion to relate, net con- 
tent with so bloodless a retaliation.” 

There is a latent signification in this paragraph, 
the clue to which will be found without much con- 
juration. It is evidently a great object with the 
writer of this biography to render John Caldwell’ 
conspicuously odious. This is doubly important, as 
Caldwell was not only particularly obnoxious to the 
tories in consequence of his activity as a revolu- 
tionary leader, bat because it is necessary to justify 
the horrible brutalities of which he was finally the 
victim. We have seen the effort made, in the pre- 
vious notices of Robert and Patrick Cunningham, 
to show that it was because of Caldwell’s domes- 
tic treachery ; that Robert Cunningham was con- 
veyed as a prisoner to Charleston. This wad in 
1775. We find now, in the same period, that the 
same person is offending, by like treachery, against 
William Cunningham. We have shown the ab- 
surdity of the charges made, on account of the 
latter, against Caldwell. It now occurs to us as 
something surprising, that one so habitually given 
to play the traitor, should be thus frequently trusted 
by a family of which so many members had reason 
to complain of his infidelities. Bat the truth is, 
all these are after thoughts, mere inventions, for 
which no proofs have been, or can be furnished. 
The attempt to disparage the Caldwell family, in 
the neighborhood where it has always lived, would 
be equally unwise and ridiculous, and were not 
these biographies calculated for circulation in other 
quarters, through Mr. Ward’s very loose notions 
of biographical propriety, we should not care to 
subject them to the present examination. Some- 
thing, however, may well be said of Major John 
Caldwell, the person who is so conspicuous for 
evil deeds, in the narrative before ns. This gen- 
tleman, we have already stated, was an ancestor 
of the present leading statesman of South Caro- 
lina. He was the uncle, by the mother’s side, of 
John Caldwell Calhoun. He was among the ear- 
liest emigrants to the upper portion of the State. 
The family came from Charlotte county, Virginia. 
John Caldwell was the eldest of four brothers. 
They settled in Newberry District. He was by 
profession a surveyor ; a pursuit, which, in that 
infant state of the coontry, nattnraBy gave him 
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qual prominence and notoriety. We find him, 
accordingly, taking a decided part in the very dawn 
of the Revolution. An active leader of the whigs, 
he became exceedingly odious to the tories — odi- 
ous, for those very principles and that activity to 
which we owe those liberties which are our boast 
at present. He fell a victjm to their haired, as 
we shall see hereafter ; and it will be the duty of 
the whig historian to defend his memory and to 
assert his claims against every assault from those 
whose hostility to him was hostility to the coun- 
try — to the rights for which he struggled, to the 
securities and independence which we now enjoy. 
That he should be denounced by the tories — that 
they should endeavor to blacken and defile his 
memory — is just what we may reasonably expect. 
But that we should suffer their assaults unques- 
tioned, and basely permit to be obliterated the 
records of the personal good conduct of those to 
whom we owe so much, would justly subject us to 
a reproach of shame and ingratitude from which 
the spirit of the whole nation should honorably 
shrink. Nor was John Caldwell the only working 
and doing patriot of his family. The next elder 
brother, falling a prisoner in the hands of the to- 
ries, was immured for nine months in the dungeons 
of Sl Augustine, without being suffered the sight 
of the sun. The third brother, when but seven- 
teen years of age, was left hacked with thirty 
sabre wounds, by the dragoons of Tarleton, at the 
defeat of Buford ; — yet he recovered from them 
all. But for the extremely tender years of the 
fourth brother, we should probably be required to 
make a similar record of his patriotism and valor. 
Let the good citizen of free America ask if such 
champions of her infant liberties are now to be 
dishonored, without the least solitary proof, by 
these tory traditions ? But to proceed with our 
biographer. 

“Cunningham having returned to the upper 
country, still adhered to the whigs, and was with 
General Williamson in his campaign against the 
Cherokees, in the autumn of 1776. After this 
expedition was over , he declared that , having seen 
reason to change his opinions , he was determined 
to continue no longer in the service of the whigs.” 

This is a cool Dugald Dalgetty method, cer- 
tainly, of boxing the compass. But one is not 
allowed to change about at pleasure in a great rev- 
olution, and while a war prevails throughout the 
land. Il will not do to say that one has changed 
his opinions. Such a plea will not pass muster at 
the Drumhead, — has no currency, and should have 
none, in a case of such exigencies as set a whole 
people by the ears. It argues silliness or wan- 
tonness — a caprice, which is unbecoming to man- 
hood — deliberately to choose one's ground, where 
great principles are at stake, to beguile others in 
the same direction, and suddenly chopping round 
in the opposite direction, to leave our followers 


and principles equally to the fate which we are 
only anxious to escape. Such pleas are wholly 
inadmissible, and are entirely shameless and im- 
pertinent. But the tradition among the whip 
relates the story of this sudden change of princi- 
ple and party, in the case of William Cunningbta, 
in very different fashion. Our biographer does 
not say in what capacity Cunningham served is 
the army of Williamson. The story gmong the 
whigs ran, that he was a wagoner, and that for some 
offence, the character of which has not been pre- 
served, he was subjected to the military lash, and 
very cruelly maltreated. This is the tradition of 
one party. For what crime he suffered— whether 
his offence could have justified the brutal severity 
of his punishment — we do not know, and cannot 
pretend to say ; but this, it is alleged, was the true 
cause of his abandoning the Revolutionary party, 
and attaching himself to the Loyalists. We give 
our biographer all the benefit of the paragraph 
which follows, premising only that his statements 
may or may not be true — they rest simply upon bis 
anonymous and unsupported assertion, and must be 
taken for what they are worth. 

“ No sooner had he made this declaration, (i. e. 
his change of principle,) than a system of persecu- 
tion was commenced against him by those from 
whose association he had retired, which ended ia 
turning into gall and bitterness all the natural good 
humor of his heart, and speedily changed a kind 
and affectionate tempered man into a vengeful aod 
unsparing partisan. He was hunted more like a 
wild beast than a roan, and his only secure place of 
rest was in the deepest recess of some all bni im- 
penetrable forest. He dared not visit any of bis 
family, except by stealth, and under the cloud of 
night, lest he should bring down upon them also 
the lawless vengeance of bis persecutors, for hold- 
ing communication with one whom the whigs placed 
under the van of their displeasure. Thus he lived, 
sleeping on the ground in the open air, not Tenu- 
ring under cover even for the night, and enduring 
hardship and privation of every kind, rather than 
act with those from whom he had , on due delibera‘ 
tion , conscientiously seceded” 

Had he not , with due deliberation, coa*c*»- 
tiously commenced his career with the whigs l 
must assume the conscientiousness in one case a* 
well as in the other. In fact, we may reject ilia 
both cases. William Cunningham, according to 
all showing, was a creature of mere impulse;* 
bold, bad man, whose single merit lay in his akiH 
and courage as a partisan. He was brave, and 
this was the “ one virtue, coupled with a tboumad 
crimes," which makes us able to tolerate the crael 
story of his career. That he who was the hooter 
of others, should himself be hunted, is a matter of 
course. Much of the stuff in the preceding psr»* 
graph is quite too vague and indeterminate for criti- 
cism. We could have wished that our biograp^ 
should state when this skulking in the almost im- 
penetrable forests took place. We too assart, th*t 
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be was given to this skulking, and we have good 
preofs for what we say. We shall show that he 
skulked, wolf-like, that he might more seen rely 
compass the blood of his victim ; and like the wolf, 
he was doomed to have the hound and hunter to 
roase him np in bis lair when, perhaps, he could 
have prefered to remain in quiet. But this, during 
the civil war in Carolina, was a common history. 
It was the fite of thousands, whig and tory, at one 
or other period in their lives. What is the lan- 
guage of General Greene on this subject. He 
writes with horror, — M The people of this country 
ponoe each other like wild beasts. 19 And who 
were chiefly the victims in Cunningham's quarter, 
where their party was at most periods in the ascen- 
dant! Ask the bloody chronicles of more than fif- 
teen hundred widows, in the single district of 
Ninety-Six alone, whom that terrible strife of seven 
jears bereaved of the fathers of their little ones. 
The story is one at the expense of both parties. 
It is a bloody chronicle throughout. The testi- 
mony is no doubt equally strong against whig and 
tory but it was reserved to William Cunningham 
to icqoire a bloody renown, conspicuous above, 
and far superior to all, in the savage brutality which 
was his habitual practice, — in his unsparing hos- 
tility to age and infancy, — to the imbecile, the inno- 
cent, those who were no longer able to strike for 
tbeir defence, — those who were prostrate, in piti- 
ful entreaty, at his knees. 

Onr biographer, after giving us a woful picture 
of the privations to which William Cunningham 
ns sobject, and taxing grievously our credulity, 
is the history of his long and patient forbearance — 
protracted through a period of interminable length, 
rowding to his showing, but in which not a single 
<kte is given, — not a single illustrative fact, or 
reference, by which we might obtain some general 
tou for ascertaining in how far the statements 
true or probable, — proceeds to tells os of one 
William Ritchie, “ who had been in Caldwell’s 
wopaoy,” and “ two men of the name of Moore 
ssdCook,” with others, who, failing to find Wil- 
liam Caoningham, made his brother John their 
TWio in place of him. This story, like most 
others which our biographer gives us, has in it 
inherent difficulties. Thus, we are told, that, 
thwgb lame from his birth, and subject to epilepsy, 
Jofa Cunningham was required to do militia duty, 
it is said, that “ Ritchie had him drafted to 
in the militia.” It need scarcely be said 
that there needed nothing but a simple proof of 
John Canningham’s lameness and epilepsy to sc- 
oot* bis discharge; and how Ritchie, or any one 
or dozen of men, could procure his being 
drifted,— that process depending upon lots drawn 
from the militia as regularly enrolled, — it is scarce- 
ly possible to see. The facts, as gathered from 
^ pages before us, seem to be these : Ritchie was 
a «*x* door neighbor of Cunningham, and they 


were at feud. John Cunningham, whether with 
sufficient reason or not, bad eloded militia duty, 
and Ritchie reported him as a fit subject. He was 
summoned to muster, and refnsed to appear. Thus 
far the history seems a simple one enough. The 
rest, as it appears in the narrative before us, is 
much less so. According to this narrative, Ritchie 
Moore and Cook proceeded to Cunningham’s 
house to arrest him. “ He abused them in no mea- 
sured terms,” 6ays our biographer, and under this 
provocation, they brutally whipped him to death ! 
All this may be true, but it is a history that is 
now given to the world for the first time— now, 
when there is not a single witness to be found 
either to maintain or to deny the accusation. If 
John Cunningham was not a decrepit, and resisted 
the officers who were sent for his arrest, it is prob- 
able they put him to death. If the story is true, 
as told by our biographer, it will not be difficult to 
trace the whole brutal behavior of the party, to one 
of those vile petty domestic feuds, which, to this 
day, bo frequently bring about the most bloody re- 
sults in our little country villages. The provoca- 
tions are always social and domestic, in such esses, 
and general events are simply seized upon, to fur- 
nish pretexts for personal excesses. This biogra- 
phy does not belong to general history. We find 
no proofs of it any where. It cannot, therefore, 
be employed to justify an abandonment of princi- 
ples, in which the great interests of a nation are 
involved. Of John Cunningham, Captain Ritchie, 
the Moores and the Cooks, conoerned in this trans- 
action, the records are wholly silent. None of 
them were ever men of note. They lived and died, 
and made no sign. Of Ritchie, we are again told, 
that not content with whipping young Cunningham 
to death, he seized upon the old man, his father, in 
his own house, aud dragging him from his bed, 
“kicked and cuffed him till he was tired.” And 
all this is dooe without any provocation. All this 
wanton brutality of Captain Ritchie is without ex- 
cuse. Old Cunningham is an invalid in bed, harm- 
less and unoffending, — young Cunningham is a 
poor decrepit, the victim to epilepsy ; and Ritchie, 
their next door neighbor, whose farm joins that of 
the Cunninghams, is the reckless monster by whom 
these unmeaning and gratuitous crimes are com- 
mitted. There is surely something wanting to 
this history, — and whfen we find, as we invariably 
do, in this biography, that William Cunningham 
proves, in the sequel, to be the murderer of all 
those against whom our anonymous biographer fur- 
nishes a secret history, we are led to wonder how 
it is that people so gentle, patient and unoffending, 
as are the Cunninghams, should yet provoke such 
bitter hatred among their neighbors, — how neigh- 
bors, so fierce, brutal and bloodthirsty, should yet 
yield themselves such easy victims to the patient 
and long-forbearing William Cunningham. We 
do not pretend to doubt, that God may achieve his 
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terrible revenges, by the hands of the feeble and 
the timid, even upon the bold and powerful, but the 
history before us is rather too uniform. The Cald- 
wells, the Ritchies, the Moores, the Cooks, and 
fifty others, become the victims to William Cun- 
ningham, the avenger ; — and we cannot but avow 
our conviction, that tradition has been at some pains 
to justify the atrocities of the murderer, by finding 
crimes for the victims, of which neither them- 
selves, nor their neighbors, ever supposed them to 
be guilty. It is rather a suspicious circumstance, 
that these traditions, which deal in such circum- 
spect detail, should be forthcoming only now when 
the contemporaries of the Caldwells, Moores, 
Cooks and Ritchies, should be mouldering in the 
same silent mansions with themselves. 

Our biographer, while he insists upon the origi- 
nal gentleness and meekness of William Cunning- 
ham's character, is evidently quite too proud of 
his exploits to suppress them. He comes from 
Savannah, where, he has been with the British 
army, to avenge his brother. He proceeds at once 
to Ritchie's house, and shoots him down while he 
is seeking to escape. Moore he also pursues, 
“ and after a few words of taunting contempt, cuts 
him down with his sword.'’ Neither of these des- 
perate offenders made the least show of battle, and 
both of them are slain while seeking safety in 
fight. Cunningham's deeds were chiefiy effected 
by surprises. Familiar with the country, for his 
early career as a wagoner had taught him all its 
routes, he was not often out of bis reckoning, and 
he was the possessor of two or more horses of re- 
markable speed and bottom. Our biographer finda 
a. pet subject in one of these animals, which was 
called u Ringtail one to which his owner had 
taught [several useful lessons, which greatly con- 
tributed to his safety. The subject beguiles him 
into pathos. He tells us that this horse, having 
saved his master's life, fell a victim to fatigue ; and, 
dying in Charleston, Major Cunningham, “ Bloody 
Bill,” “ the heartless, unfeeling monster,” as in 
their lying histories they called him, wept like a 
child over his poor favorite and friend, as he was 
wont to term him. “ He had him buried with the 
honors of trar , — the beUs of Charleston were toll - 
ed, and vollies were fired over the hero of many 
fights .” 

After this specimen from*the biography, we 
searcely know whether it would be worth our while 
gravely to continue its examination. The writer 
whom such a ridiculous story could deceive, would 
swallow any thing. Only think of the British 
garrison in Charleston, under Lord Rawdon, Gene- 
ral Stewart, Cornwallis or Balfour — where Cun- 
ningham had no command whatsoever — only think 
of their suffering snch a farce ! — and that we 
should still think William, the Tender-hearted, a 
murderer and a ruffian, after all this pathetic blub- 
bering over hk horse! How monstrous ! But our 


biographer should know that there ue people 
who would weep over a horse, who would never 
shed a tear over a fellow creature. These utoa- 
alies will occur. The Arabian, who shoots dm 
the traveller without remorse, is the most affec- 
tionate lover of his favorite steed. Ladies bare 
been known to weep over pet puppies, who bad 
tears for no better creature. It is Byron who tells 
us, speaking of Ala Pasha of Jannioa, k&l he wu 
“ the mildest manner'd man that ever cut a throaL” 
But why multiply illustrations. Enough that this 
single instance of William Cunningham's tender- 
heartedness is not sufficient, to remove the stains 
from his memory of fifty cold-blooded murders. 
We must insist upon other proofs. We do set 
find them in the next paragraph, at the hands of 
our biographer. 

“ After the capitulation of Charleston, a great 
many whigs renewed their oaths of allegiance to 
the King, and yet when success appeared to favor 
the whig cause, they reason med arms against the 
British. Cornwallis issued orders that all web, 
when taken, should be put to death as rebels, wbo 
had forfeited their lives by breaking the oaths of 
fealty they had so short a time previously taken. 
Major Cunningham, then an officer in the British 
service, was one of those who received these orders, 
and who executed them rigorously on all such o/- 
fenders as fell into his power . Away with the 
sickly sentimentality that would say that he did 
wrong in so doing /” 

We are sorry, for the sake of oor biographer, if 
not for that of the criminal whom he would protect, 
that we cannot admit the plea so confidently urged. 
His duty as a soldier is one thing— that of the 
butcher is another. Cornwallis might properly re- 
quire him to fight, and to destroy in fight, the ene- 
mies of the crown : — he could not require him to 
be a hangman. He did not often require it at the 
hands of British officers. It was the provincial, 
the tory, who was always foremost to do the dirty 
work of the royal officers; and if Cunningham 
had not himself relished the service, ns poweT 
on earth could have made him legally perform it. 
His duty with his captives was to turn them over 
to his superiors. He should have aoeorded to the* 
the pleasant privilege of officiating as hangmen. 
Had this course been taken, the butchery w««ld 
have been greatly diminished. The excuse of the 
British was, that the murders and atrocities wert 
usually executed by those whose personal revenges 
made them heedless of military rule and propriety. 

But even this plea must not be allowed in ke 
case of William Cunningham. It is not for the 
murders that he committed on account of Lord 
Cornwallis that he is arraigned ; but for tbsse 
which he committed on his own account. Nodooh* 
there is a long and terrible array of crimes agii** 
him, for which, at the Eternal tribunal the antbwi- 
ties of the royal officers would be urged in ni«. 
Bat the victims are sufficiently numerous, whoso 
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blood is a poo the hands and bead of this offender, 
against whom there could be urged no civil or mili- 
tary treachery — who broke no pledges of fealty — 
took do oaths of allegiance, and violated no parole. 
Aod here Jet os look a little into their history, rather 
loosely given, which we owe to our biographer, 
torching these oaths of allegiance, and this forfeit- 
ure of life, because of their violation. Really, if 
ibis biography had been written by the most bitter 
enemy to American liberties, or the American 
duds, it could not more completely adapt its case 
to favor the British cause in all particulars. The 
whigs did not renew their oaths of allegiance, — 
they took paroles, the tenor of which was, that they 
should be protected by the British while they re- 
mained pacific. But the British finally failed to 
protect them— were driven away from their neigh- 
borhoods, and the parole which could not afford pro- 
tectum could not exact fidelity . In this condition 
of things, Lord Cornwallis himself declared these 
paroles Toid and of no effeot, the better to compel 
the people to bear arms for the royal cause. The 
treachery was on the part of the royal officer, and 
its effect was decidedly the reverse of his desires. 
Compelled to draw the sword, the whigs, who had 
taken the paroles, thus rendered void, very naturally 
fow the weapons in behaif of the country. It 
n* the policy of Cornwallis and Rawdon to have 
it appear that there was treachery in the bu- 
lioess, aod that the lives of such persons were for- 
feited. Several were hung at Camden, Charles- 
ton, and other places ; but the argument was futile ; 
vis yielded finally by the British themselves ; — 
tbe case of Hayne being the last instance, and one 
of the most conspicuous of judicial murder, cora- 
toitted under this view of the facts ; and that we 
have an American, at this time of day, en- 
deavoring to furnish a justification for atrocities 
which even British jurists and Generals no longer 
endeavored to justify, is perfectly monstrous. But 
there is a singular blindness and perverseness in 
all the matter of these biographies ; the tone and 
spirit of which would better suit the times in which 
the deeds, now examined, had their birth, than the 
pesent era of humanity and Christian enlighten- 
ment. 

We come now to events in this biography, the 
Kiterials for which we have drawn not less from 
the Historians, than from tradition and living wit- 
We have before us, at this moment, a con- 
arable mass of original testimony from unques- 
twwUe sources, gathered in the very neighborhood 
where the facts which form our subject had their 
°wwrence. We shall be compelled to furnish 
Kry different versions of the events from those 
which are spread over this biography. But it may 
he well to afford this writer an opportunity to joa- 
tifj wherever be thinks proper to attempt it. We 
*hill find him, as before, taking oare to premise the 
Airies of Cunningham by vague statements of 


similar atrocities on tbe part of those who became 
his victims. Thus we are told, that “ among the 
whigs who distinguished themselves by their cru- 
elties to the tories, were a Col. Hays and a Mr. 
Turner.” No particulars are given of the cruel- 
ties of these persona ; but, soon after, Cunning- 
ham appears, and Hays and Turner are both butch- 
ered in cold blood. So, Daniel Williams was hang 
for having killed Thomas Ellison, one of Conning- 
ham's followers : — So, having hung Oliver Towles, 
we are told he was famous for stealing tory cattle. 

“As a species of poetical justice, Cunningham had 
him hanged with a thong out from a tory cow's hide.” 
The levity with which the statement is made, 
seems to accord happily with the sort of spirit by 
which the crimes of Cunningham were committed. 
Our biographer finds a sort of plea, or excuse, for 
all the deeds of his favorite. Does he hang his 
victim in cold blood ? There is some one to rise 
up and say, he stole my yearling. And our biogra- 
pher seems to think this hanging and butchering aU 
perfectly justified by such allegations. We cannot 
suffer an entire country to be defamed, and a noble 
and honorable community to he slandered, in order 
that a character like that of William Cunningham 
should be rescued from richly merited opprobrium. 
We must insist upon our narrative of one, at least, 
of his expeditions. This will suffice for all the rest. 
And first, touching the repute of Cunningham at 
the close of the war, when his deeds were fresh in 
every recollection — when, if there had been a plea 
at all, it should have been put in — when, if there 
had been a solitary proof in the matter, it was still 
available to both parties. 

One of the first public acts done in the Courts of 
South Carolina, after tbe organization of its Judi- 
ciary into form, was the reading of the following 
proclamation : 

“Whereas William Cunningham, John Law- 
rence, alias John Lane, and William Lee have per- 
petrated sundry murders, robberies and other offen- 
ces in the back parts of this State, — and have baf- 
fled all pursuit for apprehending them, by being, (as 
it is believed,) harbored by wretches as unprinci- 
pled and unfeeling as themselves. ... To 
the end, therefore, that such villains may be brought 
to condign punishment, the General Assembly have 
directed that I should, in and by this proclamation, 
offer a reward of Three Hundred Guineas for the 
taking of the said William Cunningham, dead or 
alive ; — aod One Hundred Guineas for each of the 
other two — with a free and full pardon for those 
who will apprehend such offenders. 

Given under my hand, &c., this 27th day of 
Maroh, 1783. (Signed,) 

BxirjAurN Guerard.” 

Now, why is it that Cunningham and two other 
offenders, of all the tories of tbe Revolution in 
South Carolina, are thus singled out for the exem- 
plary satisfaction of the laws 1 Why do we fled 
them thus separated from all their associates, and 
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made the special subjects of legislative proscrip- 
tion 1 The question almost unavoidably suggests 
the answer, which will be found sufficiently de- 
tailed in the history which follows. 

William Cunningham no where appears to have 
distinguished himself as a warrior. Commencing, 
according to the local tradition, as a wagoner in Wil- 
liamson’s expedition, and in some way offending 
against his superiors, or confederates, he is subjected 
to a degrading punishment, and betakes himself to 
the British army in Georgia. He renounces his old 
principles, those for which he had been willing to 
fight at the opening of the conflict, and we hear of 
this renunciation only after his alleged chastise- 
ment, and only after the British had obtained cer- 
tain successes in Georgia, and had given to the 
united arms of America and France, under Lin- 
coln and D’Estaing, a complete defeat at Savan- 
nah. He achieves nothing during all this period. 
We hear of him no where as a man of mark. As 
a leader of men, in other than small predatory 
bodies, assailing and surprising the defenceless and 
the feeble, we never hear of him at all. It is only 
after the British have captured Charleston only 
after Cornwallis and Rawdon have overrun the 
colony and planted their petty fortresses, in com- 
manding positions, in and about its chief settle- 
ments, that the name of William Cunningham ap- 
pears in history. He is an active partisan in the 
bloody civil war which followed the rising of the 
several bands of patriots, under Marion, Sumter, 
Pickens, Hammond, Hampton, Thomas and other 
popular leaders throughout the province. He is 
conspicuous as a pursuer and persecutor of the 
whigs in the Saluda country and the contiguous dis- 
tricts. He had all the blood-hound facility of find- 
ing and running down his feeble prey, as had Clav- 
erhouse in the chase of the Cameronians and Cov- 
enanters ; — and, a first rate horseman, an apt, acute, 
and experienced woodman, a bold and daring sol- 
dier, reckless and unsparing, he acquired a local 
distinction, and a terrible notoriety for his crimes, 
long before the British were compelled to seek ref- 
uge in the settlements more immediately along 
the sea. Compelled to retreat with them to the 
seaboard, he availed himself, — with all the skill 
and audacity of the partisan, — of all those fluctua- 
tions in the tide of war, which sometimes made 
the Americans fall back after* their successes, — to 
dash into the interior, and write blood and havoc 
upon cot and hamlet, in token of his presence, 
where he came. But for the cruel nature of the 
warfare which he waged — his wild and wanton 
revenges — his coarse, unsparing brutality, we 
should unhesitatingly accord to him the merit of 
being, in these forays, a most daring and admirable 
partisan. He was certainly never wanting in the 
resources of courage, celerity and skill. But all 
these virtues of the soldier were obscured and dis- 
honored by the vicious passions of the savage. It 


is idle to talk of any justification for his deeds, by 
a reference to his alleged, or suspected wrongs. 
His biographer seems to think that his revenges 
were the most natural and excusable things in the 
world . He appears to write as if a soldier need net 
be a Christian — need not be human ; and as if the 
wanton injuries which Canningham and his family 
experienced at the hands of a brutal neighbor, wen 
sufficient to justify this bloodthirsty criminil ia 
waging indiscriminate warfare against the entire 
community. It is not the least offensive feitow 
in the article before us, that the atrocities of Coa- 
ningham are spoken of in atone and spirit of levity, 
and sometimes exultation, which are perfectly 
shocking to every civilized nature, and betray an 
almost total djpregard of those moral standards, 
which, in this era of enlightenment, might be sop- 
posed to be commonly and sufficiently well onder- 
stood, even in the darkest corners of oar forest 
country. But it is the blinding devotioo of the 
partisan, anxious only to make out his case, whieb, 
in the writer before us, perverts a naturally good 
understanding, and makes him behold all his ob- 
jects as “ through a glass darkly.” 

In the fall of 1781, the British and Tories, hiving 
been expelled the preceding summer from the dis- 
trict of “ Ninety- Six,” which they had converted 
into & vast realm of ruin, William Cunningham, 
then a Major of loyalists with a British commis- 
sion, taking advantage of the temporary absence 
of the American squadrons from the route, made 
his way towards the scene of his former atrocities, 
at the head of a force considerably larger than he 
had been accustomed to command. It is alleged 
in his defence, that he left the city with the au- 
thority of General Leslie, under secret orders from 
that General, and from his cousin, General Conning* 
ham. It may have been that he had his orders from 
these gentlemen. It may have been— nay, most 
have been, that he had the sanction for his march, at 
least, from his superiors ; but that his secret orders 
implied instructions for the performance ot those 
deeds which vexed humanity, and must disgrace 
his name forever, is what cannot be assumed in 
any instance, and must not be tolerated here, when 
we have the assurance, — as soon as Cunningham’s 
career was known, — that Leslie, a British General 
of intelligence and high character, denied and dis- 
claimed these deeds in words of scorn and execra- 
tion ; while General Robert Canningham, whose 
fair fame we should be the last to impeach, is known 
to have utterly repudiated the expedition and to 
have spoken in language of stern disapprobation of 
the unprincipled man, who presumed to employ bis 
name as a cover for his atrocities. Nor was tbs 
dental and denunciation of the crimes committed 
in this foray, confined to these responsible officers. 
The British soldiers, and all the more honorable 
loyalists, concurred in the condemnation of this bar- 
barous incursion, with the Just horror of men, who, 
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in the strife with their foes, hare not yet wholly 
surrendered ap their humanities on the bloody altars 
of Moloch. This, however, was done by William 
Cunningham. He did not leave the city with 
his force, or, at all events, they did not march 
through the country together. Breaking into small 
bodies, the better to elude observation, and to prey 
open the country as they went, they made their 
first full rendezvous in Edgefield District. Here, 
according to all popular accounts, Cunningham 
made his appearance with a force not much less 
than three hundred men. The writer before us as- 
serts, in his usual confident manner, that it did not 
eiceed one hundred and fifty. As he quotes no 
authority for the assertion, we prefer to follow the 
received statements. In truth, his numbers could 
not accurately be stated. Their object being mas- 
sacre and plunder, they scattered themselves over 
the country, small bands operating simultaneously 
at several points in a district. Our biographer, 
vith an innocent inexperience, that is absolutely 
refreshing to the moralist and Christian, frankly 
tells as that Cunningham's purpose, “ was to inflict 
poDishment on those 11 who had been guilty of in- 
humanity to the tories. In other words, it was 
oot with the view to the successful prosecution of 
the war— for that was now hopeless, the struggle 
between the two nations drawing very rapidly to 
its close; — it was not that the favorite principles 
which he professed, should be urged and prosecu- 
ted— it was simply that he should wreak his ven- 
geance upon those by whom he supposed himself 
or his friends to have been injured. That Leslie, 
« Robert Cunningham, or any British officer, 
sboald be assumed, or supposed to have given their 
suction to such a mission, is ridiculous. That 
they should have sanctioned an expedition at all, 
the porpose of which was not to maintain the lead- 
ing objects of the war, or after that war had be- 
come hopeless, is out of the question ; and hence 
the probableness of that tradition which describes 
William Cunningham as having stolen secretly 
away from the seaboard into the interior, his fol- 
lowers going forth in like manner, and joining him 
oo tbe route. But tradition goes a little farther 
to describing the objects of this incursion. It as- 
serts that plunder, as well as blood, was the desire 
of these marauders; — that, seeing the British troops 
preparing to depart the country and yield the atrug- 
?le, they felt that it was no longer the country in 
which they could remain, and that it was necessary 
to get together, as promptly as possible, the pro- 
vision and resources for their future maintenance 
to a strange land. Florida was the favorite place 
°f retreat for the loyalists in those days, and to 
ibat region herds of the tories had already begun 
to lorn their eyes. Here, from the first beginning 
of the Revolution, in 1775, had they made their 
way, carrying with them as many negroes and cat- 
of the rebels as might be led or driven into this 
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rogue's Canaan. The party under William Cun- 
ningham, it is alleged, by the sufferers whom they 
despoiled, were not insensible to this policy ; and 
the secret expedition which Leslie and Robert Cun- 
ningham refused to sanction, distinguished itself 
quite as much by its appropriations as by its mur-. 
ders. They adopted a Jewish policy, without wait- 
ing for the word of any prophet ; and took care to 
spoil the Egyptian of his goods and chattels, before 
leaving for their Land of Promise. 

The force under Cunningham's immediate com- 
mand, after leaving Charleston, proceeded with 
equal celerity and secrecy to the Rogue's Ford, 
on the Edisto. Here they extended themselves on 
every hand. They were a motley gathering, for 
whom horses, in most cases, had yet to be provi- 
ded. These were to be found in the stables of the 
whiga, and there they seized them. Though bro- 
ken into small detachments, the party acted in con- 
cert, and from the Edisto made their way to the 
Saluda. One squad, under the command of a man 
named Williams, pushed on to the neighborhood of 
Mount Willing, where they plundered the inhabi- 
tants of horses, cattle, and other property. The 
same game was played by another party led by a 
Captain Radcliffe. The rutnor of these depreda- 
tions roused up a party of whigs, who, without any 
acknowledged leader, went in pursuit of tbe ma- 
rauders. The names of some of this party are 
now before us — Smallwood Smith, Matthew Jones, 
and James Butler, Jr., — the last named, a youth of 
nineteen. They followed the squad of Radclifle 
to the Big Saluda, which they found swollen by 
heavy rains. Here young Butler swam the stream 
and brought over a canoe from the opposite side, by 
means of which the party got over. They found 
the trail of Radclifle's band, continued the pursuit 
with caution, and succeeded in surprising him. In 
the fight which followed, several were killed, among 
them Radclifle himself, and his party was dispersed. 
The detachment under Williams was subsequently 
followed, in like manner, by a small body of whigs, 
commanded by Captain Sterling Turner. These 
men, twenty-one in number, belonged to Turner's 
beat; but they called upon Captain James Butler, 
the elder, to head them in the expedition. Butler 
declined to interfere with, or to supersede Turner 
in his command ; but he went with the party as a 
volunteer. He had, but a short time before, been 
released from a British prison, where he had re- 
mained eighteen months. Turner pursned with 
sufficient promptness. He came up with Williams 
near Lexington Court House, and reclaimed and 
recovered the stolen property — the force under 
Williams being too weak to offer much resistance, 
yet quite strong enough to render it politic, on the 
part of Turner, to content himself with getting back 
the plundered chattels. Unfortunately, he was not 
an experienced Captain, and, contrary to the ad- 
vice of some of the more prudent of his party, he 
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halted for rest and refreshment, at a small unfinished 
house on Cloud’s creek, within a few hundred yards 
of the lower line of Edgefield district ; the place 
itself being in Lexington. Here a beef was killed, 
and while the party were busy in dressing it, they 
were surprised by Cunningham, at the head of the 
greater body of his men, estimated at three hun- 
dred, or three hundred and fifty. Turner’s squad 
instantly fled for shelter to the unfinished house, 
which was of logs. Here they were fired on by 
the assailants, but without suffering injury — a par- 
ley followed, and Smallwood Smith and Matthew 
Jones were sent out by Turner to treat with Cun- 
ningham. The latter cut short their mission, by 
asking if they were of the party by whom Rad- 
cliffe had been slain. When he was told that they 
were, he answered, 44 You shall all die ! I give no 
quarters !” Smith and Jones, attempting to return 
to Turner, were both shot down ; and not perish- 
ing instantly from the shot, were butchered by 
the sword. This spectacle informed the inmates 
of the house what was to be their fate, and 
they determined to defend themselves to the last. 
They did so with fatal effect, until all their am- 
munition was exhausted. Several of the assail- 
ing party were slain and others woonded. It 
was proposed that they should surrender in a tem- 
porary cessation of the fight. The elder Butler 
said, “ For myself I have no hope ; but if by sur- 
render my son can be saved, I have no objection.” 
But the youth disclaimed the idea of saving him- 
self if his father was to perish, and, firing his 
rifle, — the ball of which shattered the powder horn 
of one of the assailants, named Stuart, who was 
concealed behind a tree, — he received a mortal 
wound through his body a moment after. “lama 
dead man,” he exclaimed, “but there are yet three 
bullets in my pouch.” The father, who was also 
wounded, — a brave and stout-hearted soldier, — took 
the missies and faithfully discharged them. The 
ammunition of the party wholly consumed, a hand- 
to-hand fight followed, with the butts of their guns. 
Overcome at length by numbers, the survivors, with 
two exceptions, were brought out into a ring, and, 
hemmed in by their enemies, were deliberately 
hewn to pieces by the sword. The two persons 
who were suffered to live, were Stanley Webb and 
Bartley Bledsoe, who were claimed to be loyalists, 
at heart, by some of the more humane among the 
assailants. There were two Bledsoes, John and 
Bartley ; the first was a tory, the second a whig. 
The whig was saved by being confounded with his 
tory broiher, while the tory was actually murdered 
by his friends, who supposed him to be the whig. 
Tradition has preserved most of the names of the 
victims who perished on this occasion. These 
were Sterling Turner, James Butler, Sr., James 
Butler, Jr., Smallwood Smith, Burdit Escridge, 
Benjamin Bell, William Scissom, John Bland. 


Gideon Nicholson, Mat. Jones, Peter Foy, — 
Sullivan, John Bledsoe, and Nat Corley. 

This bloody deed is thus coolly dismissed in a 
couple of sentences, by the biographer of William 
Cunningham : “ Both Turner and Hays occupied 
military ‘stations.* Turner’s was the first en- 
countered : it was taken, and the men pot to 
death.” There is no little sang froid in this way 
of dismissing men to judgment. We shall come 
to the affair of Hays hereafter. The attempt to 
make a military station of the log-honse to which 
Turner’s party retreated in their emergency, is 
quite an ingenious mode of dignifying the exploits 
of Cunningham. But we must deprive him of the 
merit of capturing this military station, and of the 
justification tacitly suggested hereby the idea of a 
massacre under a storm. There was no military 
station on Cloud’s Creek. The house in question 
was nothing more than a place of refuge, to which 
the party of Turner fled in the moment of surprise. 
The victims, whom our biographer siigtnaUXM w 
“marauders,” were all respectable landholders, with 
the reputation in the neighborhood of being honest 
men. That they should be charged as marauders, 
thus perishing on their own ground, by the apolo- 
gist and eulogist of those who, according to his 
own showing, came more than a hundred miles to 
destroy them, is absurd on the face of it. Sevenl 
of them had seen service ; some of them bad held 
offices of trust and confidence before the war broke 
out. The Butler family had always been confess- 
edly among the most respectable in the country. As 
our biographer is pleased to speak sneeringlyof 
this family, it may be well to give a brief sketch of 
it, as it is commonly known in Carolina. 

The ButleTs of 44 Ninety-Six” trace their descent 
from Irish ancestry. William Butler, who married 
a Miss Mason, of Virginia, lived and died io Lon- 
don county. His son, known in South Carotiu 
as Captain James Butler, came to that State and 
settled near “ the Ridge,” about 1770. He was 
opposed to the stamp act, and early committed 
himself to the cause and principles of the Revolu- 
tion. He joined in the Snow-Camp expedition, of 
which a brief history was given in the precede? 
papers of this series. Under the command of Gen- 
eral Williamson he led a company against the Cher- 
okee Indians. He was in the Florida expedrtiooi 
so wretchedly concluded by Gen. Charles Lee; 
and returned to South Carolina, in 1778, to pa* 
under the command of General Lincoln. Reject- 
ing the offer of a British protection, after the ca- 
pitulation of Charleston, he was thrown into the 
44 Provost ” of that city and transferred from ibw* 
to the prison ship. He was but three week! re- 
leased from this horrible dungeon, when be ^ * 
victim, as we have just narrated, to the butcher- 
ferocity of Cunningham, at Clood’s Creek. Of the 
fate of young James Butler, the history has j 051 
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been written ; but there was another sod, William 
Boiler, of whom we shall speak hereafter, when 
it becomes accessary to show him in direct conflict 
with the murderer of his father. A third son, 
Thomas, was also, at the time of this bloody trag- 
edy, in the service of the country. The bereaved 
widow was on the eoach of disease, suffering from 
nail pox, with four young children, two girls, 16 
aod 18, and two boys, 10 and 8 years old, — help- 
less and hopeless, when, two days after the massa- 
cre, an eld man brought tidings of it to the house- 
held. Another melancholy history follows these 
tidiage. There were but few men in the neigh- 
borhood, and those who were friendly dared not 
flbow themselves out of their hiding places. The 
■eUocholy duty of looking after the remains of 
the dead, of performing the last Alia! and humane 
offices, devolved wholly upon women. Sarah Smith, 
mter-in-law of Smallwood Smith, who was one of 
the massacred, Naocy Butler, with her aunt, assist- 
ed by several friendly females, proceeded in a 
common wheeled- sled to the scene of massacre, 
designing to bring the bodies home for burial. 
Botthey found them so horribly mangled by the 
nbre, that few or none of them could be distin- 
guished. One looked to fiod a father, another a 
husband, a third a brother, in the mangled carcass 
that she washed with affectionate and pious devo- 
id, sod washed in vain. It was found necessary 
to give to the wretched remains of the party a 
common grave. A rude stone marks the place of 
kmsl to this day, and bears the initials of the two 
Bailers. Bat such were the tender mercies of 
these avenging tories, who have so recently found 
their eulogist, that even the melancholy offices 
thos assigned to the wretched and bereaved women, 
who tlma proved their sex and their devotion to- 
gether, were not suffered to be performed without 
father humiliations. Taking for granted that the 
foods of the victims would come to bury the dead, 
ud that new victims might thus be gleaned at the 
groe of the former, Cunningham had placed in 
ttoceahneoi a detachment of men, overlooking the 
*P°t) aod ready to renew the work of slaughter as 
cooo u the unconscious mourners should appear. 
These were rightly placed under the command of 
i miserable wretch, named Westcoat, who, flnding 
himself disappointed in the hope of a second butch- 
*7i and that none but females would appear, arou- 
sed himself by the most brutal and indecent jests, 
*tbe unhappy women busied themselves in the 
le nihle task of seeking through the mangled oar- 
•**•*» for the lineaments of the beloved ones. 
He regaled tbeir ears with the most cold-blooded 
&**ils of the butchery, and how the victims had 
behaved when given to the sword. Turner, he said, 
“hoc need from the ground like a ball, with every cut 
the sabre — “ others got upon their knees and 
implored for mercy,” but 4 * old Butler was so damned 
tagh and obstinate, that they found it hard work 


to kill him/' and 41 he made no prayers for life.” 
A man, named Love, played a prominent part in 
this game of butobery, amusing himself with chop- 
ping off the limbs, and so wounding the sufferers 
as to cause the most horrible contortions. He 
noted a like part at the subsequent massacre at 
Hays’ station, aod we shall hear of him hereafter, 
when he is made to feel that, however remote, the 
day of retribution is nevertheless always certain. 
We may well pass from this horrible chapter, hut 
to another not less so. 

Leeviog Cloud’s Creek, Cooningham, with the 
main body of his men, proceeded up the Cherokee 
road towards Saluda Old Towo, burning and slaugh- 
tering as he wool. One of his victims was Samuel 
Aboey, whose houses he gave to the flames. Hie 
approach drove the male inhabitants off, either 
seeking places of security, or in the search after a 
sufficient force to contend with the unexpected 
marauders. It was in vain that the women threw 
themselves at his feet and entreated that their 
dwellings might be spared to them, at a season 
when the winter was rapidly approaching. They 
were perhaps only too fortunate that they got off 
with their lives. The biographer before us re- 
marks, that “ not even his greatest enemies have 
ever alleged that, stern as he was, he was at any 
time guilty of harshness or oruelty towards wo- 
men or children.” And (his assertion is made in 
the very teeth of a tradition which furnishes hun- 
dreds of details, justifying the brief summary which 
we give in the preceding sentences. Having 
burnt Anderson’s mills and outhouses, which bad 
formerly been used by Col. Hammond as a mili- 
tary post, but which were now untenanted, he 
crossed the Big Saluda, and made his way to ttye 
farmstead of bis ancient enemy, John Caldwell. 
He was now about to feed fat the ancient grudge, 
which our biographer has suffered to appear suffi- 
ciently often in his narrative. The house of Cald- 
well stood in the centre of his plantation, which 
was level, and, for that period, of considerable ex- 
tent. The rumor that (t Bill Cunningham” and 
his band were in the country, and committing the 
most dreadful ravages in an adjoining district, had 
reached the ears of Caldwell. The known hatred 
which was borne him hy the tories, had made his 
wife exceedingly anxious upon this intelligence, 
and she had urged him strenuously to withdraw for 
a while, and conceal himself. He consented when 
it was too late. His horse was actually saddled, 
and at the door, and he was drawing on his boots 
for his departure, when the house was surrounded 
by the detachments of his enemy. Flight was now 
impossible, and resistance would have been idle. 
The banditti were led by Cunningham himself. 
The unarmed and unresisting man was seised in 
his chair, carried out into the open yard, and a cir- 
cle of soldiers being formed around him, their 
leader setting the example, the victim was delib- 
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erately hacked to death, in the presence of his 
wife. The house and outbuildings were then de- 
stroyed by fire, at the command of this considerate 
chieftain, whose brutality was never experienced 
by infancy or womanhood ! 

Let us now relate another incident that occur- 
red in this bloody progress. There was one Stoke- 
ly Towles, a sturdy whig, who happened to be ill 
of the small pox, and hearing of Cunningham’s 
approach, he concealed himself in his fodder house. 
One of Cunningham’s party, named Edward Tur- 
ner, by whom Towles was well knowo, detaching 
himself from his squad, rode up to Towles’ house, 
and, pretending the utmost friendship for him, and 
that lie came to save him, persuaded the wife of 
Towles to reveal the secret of his hiding place. 
The foolish and confiding woman, glad to find a 
friend in the band of the marauders, sent her little 
son, John, with Turner, to where the father lay 
hid. The boy was tutored to snmmon Towles from 
his hiding-place, and when the unhappy man, be- 
guiled by the accents of his own child, made his 
appearance, he was instantly and mercilessly shot 
down in the presence of the innocent boy, who 
was thus made the blind instrument for the murder 
of his parent. The murderer then rode off to join 
his comrades, leaving the boy to carry to his mother 
the dreadful commentary upon her own weakness, 
which the cruel history itself conveyed. We may 
as well finish this little history in this plaoe : It 
will tend somewhat to illustrate that bloody scout, 
of which the biographer of William Cunningham 
is so pleasant an apologist. Turner, at the close 
of the war, fled to Florida, or to the Bahamas, 
and remained absent until the year 1807, when, 
supposing the past forgotten, and assuming, per- 
haps, that he would be unrecognized, he revisited 
the State and was seen at the house of Mrs. Stew- 
art, his sister, who lived on the Saluda. John 
Towles, the boy whom Turner had employed to 
call his father from his hiding-place, had now be- 
come a man. William, an infant at the time of 
his father's death, was a man also. They became 
aware of Turner’s reappearance, and resolved upon 
his death. The eldest boy had treasured a terrible 
recollection of the crime, of which be was erueliy 
made the instrument. They proceeded to Mrs. 
Stewart’s by night. The guilty man hearing the 
feet of horse, with the instincts of crime actively 
working in his conscience, at once divined the na- 
ture of the visit. He said to his sister, — “ it is 
the TowlesY’ and endeavored* to make his escape 
by the door. But his assailants were too cool and 
resolute. William Towles, the younger, shot him 
through the neck, and brought him to the ground, 
to all appearances dead. John Towles was about 
to make the matter certain, when the younger 
Towles, arresting his pistol, exclaimed, “never 
shoot a dead man !” And thus they spared him, 
and thus his life was saved. The wound was not 


fatal. The sister drew the wounded man within 
doors and found him living. Bat she kept her se- 
cret. She put in circulation the story of his 
death — bad his coffin prepared, his grave dug, and, 
going through all the ceremonies of a public bu- 
rial, she disarmed suspicion! Not daring to em- 
ploy a surgeon, she herself tended the hurts of the 
wounded man, cured him, and contrived to send 
him forth in secrecy and safety from the country. 
That sister was a heroine, and deserved to hare 
had a nobler brother ! We can not reproach the 
Towles’ for seeking to destroy their foe, and we 
must honor the generous devotion of the sister 
who thus nobly baffled their desires ! — Let us now 
follow Cunningham to “ Hays’ station.” 

We hope, in our next Dumber, to conclude this 
domestic history. 


THE SUMMER CHILD. 

u Go then, my first-born, my summer-child ; snd if there 
may never more come a trammer to the heart of thy moth- 
er — still go ! that thou may eat have rest." — F. firmer. 

When life was young and bright. 

And “ friends aad fortune smiled,” 

Then sawest thou the light, 

My first, my Summer-Child! 

My joy I could not speak. 

It was too deep, too wild, — 

I kissed thy tender cheek, 

And murmured, “ Summer-Child.” 

As years rolled swift away, 

Fair sisters at thy side 
Shared in thy childish play, 

But thou wert still my pride. 

And when our chbcrful hearth 
My children gathered round, 

Thine was the voice whose mirth 
Had e’er the sweetest sound. 

Altho’ young maidens grew 
In beauty in roy home, 

My heart to thee was true, 

From thee it could not roam. 

And with a mother’s joy, 

I marked thy noble mind, 

And saw my cherished boy 
To every good inclined. 

My soul with pride elate 
Beheld thy budding youth. 

Thou grewest to man’s estate 
Unsullied in thy truth. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF THE CAREER OF MAJOR WILLIAM CUNNINGHAM, 

OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 


We resume our review of the biography of Wil- 
liam Cunningham, contained in the appendix to 
Curwen’s Journal and Letters. At the close of 
oar last paper, we left Cunningham, at the head of 
his main force, making his way to a place called 
“ Hays* Station. 1 ’ The name of this place, at that 
period, was Edgehill. Its name was subsequently 
changed to that of the unfortunate Captain, whose 
blood served to re- baptize it. Edgehill was a mere 
block house, manned by scarcely more than twenty 
men, who were under the command of Col. Jo- 
seph Hays. Hays is said by our biograper to 
have been apprised of Cunningham’s proximity. 
Oar own authorities, on the contrary, assert, that 
William Caldwell, the brother of John, having the 
good fortune to escape the fate of the latter, en- 
deavored to reach Edgehill, to inform Hays of his 
danger ; but failed to do so in season. He was 
compelled to pursue a circuitous route, and to move 
cautiously, while Cunningham was equally direct 
and rapid in his movements. The fact is no ways 
important. Warned or not, Hays was surrounded 
by the troops of Cunningham and required to sur- 
render. Shots were exchanged, but without doing 
any mischief, — when the overwhelming force of 
the assailants effectually shut out the hope that the 
besieged could defend themselves successfully, and 
they offered to treat with the besiegers. Our au- 
thorities assert that a composition was entered into, 
and that the garrison of this little post were admit- 
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ted to terms as prisoners of War. Here, however, 
the biographer of Cunningham joins issue with us. 
He tells the story iu this fashion. The garrison is 
commanded to surrender, under pain of being put 
to death if a shot is fired — they do fire, and blood 
is spilt — they afterwards surrender at the last ex- 
tremity and at discretion, and they are massacred 
accordingly. This is the substance of his state- 
ment — a statement for which no authority is offer- 
ed whatsoever. Our account of the affair is sus- 
tained by the current narrations of the historians, 
and the country, for the last sixty years. The as- 
sertion of an unknown writer, now, when there is 
no new testimony to be had, cannot, for a single 
instant, be allowed to weigh against the received 
statements of tbe historians, and the current testi- 
monies of tradition for half a century. The crime 
is much the same in both statements. By what 
right does a Captain presume to say to a party, 
which honorably defends itself, that, in the event 
of being overthrown, they shall be put to death ? It 
seems, according to our biographer, that Hays was 
smoked out of his den by a process similar to that 
by which Marion and Lee obtained possession of 
Fort Motte. Burning arrows fire the dwelling, and 
the defenders capitulate. So far, such was the 
history at Fort Motte, where the resistance was 
protracted for a far longer period than at Hays’ 
Station, and where the inequality and inferiority 
of the British, to the assailing force, was much 
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greater than that of Hays to Cunningham. Did 
Marion hang and butcher the garrison for honora- 
bly maintaining their flag, to the last extremity ? 
Where did our biographer learn his lessons of mili- 
tary morality, thus to venture on the assumption 
that a soldier* like manliness, in the defence of a 
post, is deserving of nothing but the gallows and 
the sword 1 We are gravely told that these brave 
fellows were warned, if they did not surrender, 
they should be butchered ; and they were butchered 
when they did surrender. On this point both par- 
ties are agreed. Our authorities continue the story 
thus : — 

Hays, admitted to terms for himself and party, 
laid down his arms, and fancied that all was safe. 
But, no sooner had this surrender been made, than 
Cunningham told certain of his men to enter the 
block house, and select such of the prisoners as 
they desired should be spared. The women and 
small children — for this little military poet was 
simply a temporary neighborhood refuge against 
wandering marauders — were set aside; — so also 
were a few persons, — the Tinsleys, the Saxons 
and the Dunlaps — chiefly because of their extreme 
youth. The rest were taken out, fourteen in num- 
ber, were marched to an old field, and made to take 
their seats on the ground. Two of these, Col. 
Hays and Daniel Williams, were then detached 
from the rest and hurried to the ridge-pole of a 
fodder-stack, where an attempt was made to hang 
them. The pole breaking with their weight, they 
fell, half strangled, to the ground ; when Cunning- 
ham, with a certain portion of bis men, rushed in 
and hewed them to pieces with their swords. Jo- 
seph Williams, a boy but fourteen years old, eried 
to his elder brother as they were thus putting him 
to death — “ Oh ! brother Daniel, what shall I tell 
mother !" The innocent boy never doubted bat be 
should be Bent home to carry the crael tidings to 
his mother. It never entered his imagination that 
he too should fall a victim, — be, a child still warm 
from his mother's embrace— to the brutal fary of 
this reckless ruffian. His simple speech of in- 
quiry was silenced by the sword-stroke of Cun- 
ningham, who left the one victim, struggling in the 
arms of death, to hew down the other. 44 You 
shall tell her nothing, you d — d rebel suckling !” 
was the brutal language, in which the sentence of 
his own death was conveyed to the ears of the 
wondering and scarce- believing child. These two 
Williams' were brothers to the brave Col. Wil- 
liams, who fell at the head of the Sooth Carolina 
column, in the famous victory gained over Fergu- 
son at King's Mountain. Here were three sons 
of one Spartan mother, given up on the altars of a 
country's liberty, and we are to suffer these names 
to be dishonored and aspersed, in order that the 
odium should be removed, by an anonymous biog- 
rapher, from the name of a proverbial monster. 
W e dare not, for the sake of our children, no less 


than our country, suffer these misrepresentations 
to pass unchallenged. The victims of this massa- 
cre were Col. Joseph Hays, C&pt. Daniel Wil- 
liams, Joseph Williams, Lieut. Christ. Hardy, 
Lieut. John Neill, Clement Hancock, Joseph Irby, 
Sen., Joseph Irby, Juo., John Mil ven, James Fer- 
ris, John Cook, Benjamin Goodman and Yancey 
Saxon. We owe it to themselves and to posterity 
to chronicle their names in connection with this 
history. 

Substantially, our biographer confesses to this 
account of the massacre. He admits the partial 
hanging of Hays and Williams, by Cunningham, 
and his subsequently hewing them to pieces with 
his own sword. He justifies the murder of the 
former, on the vague accusation of 44 his cruelty to 
women and children and, of the latter, “ for har- 
ing murdered iu cold blood his favorite follower, 
Thomas Ellison." No proofs of these charges are 
given ; of the boy, Joseph Williams, he says no- 
thing. John Cook, he admits Cunningham to here 
slain with his own hands ; 44 being told" that he had 
been with Ritchie and Moore, by whom bis brother 
had been whipped to death. 44 He then gare per- 
mission to his men to do as they pleased wiih the 
rest. All who had rendered tbemselres etaoxioos, 
by acts of cruelty and plunder, were slain without 
mercy.” We are reminded of the manner in which 
the Mexicans slaughtered their Texan captirss— 
crimes that shocked the age, and render tbe Mexi- 
can name ap odious, in the ears of hamaaity, as it 
is contemptible in the eyes of manhood. But we 
must not forget that the prisoners are net ana j|t 
to death, for having dared to defend themsefret. 

The ground is varied slightly. It is because they 
have been cruel, because they have slain and plun- 
dered ; and, under general and vague allegations ef 
this sort, each trooper is permit tod to amuse him- 
self by hacking his prisoner to pieces. And all 
tbieisaperfootly justifiable practice according to oar 
biographer. Here follows a quiet suggestion which 
the humane reader is entreated to consider with ill 
the coolness and patience of which be is ***** 

44 The execution took place about sensei, and doubt- 
less tbe circumstance of having been kept, by the 
obstinacy of the defence, before this station, for a 
whole day, in the midst of a hostile oosstry, bid 
added nothing to the amiability of Cunningham 
his band, and may have been tbe cease why jus- 
tice on this occasion seems to have been so litds 
tempered with mercy !" Amiable Conaiaghsal 
Amiable Band ! How ooold these foolishly brsri 
fellows of 44 Hays' Statioa" provoke seoh amiabls 
persons to a forgetfulness of their usual tender j 
mercies ! It is unfortunate for this pies, thstsome- 
thing like it mast be made for these amiable ma- 
rauders wherever they go. It iaaomethisg $*«••*» 
however, to the cause of humanity, whan ev® 
our biograper seems to think that some apology * 
necessary for such a sweeping sfawghter. It>* 
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unlacky that we And a like history, at the massa- 
cre of Tamer's party, on Cloud's creek, to which 
oar biographer ret a roe. He says : 44 At the affair 
of Tamer's Station, there was no surrender made, 
nor quarter asked, and of course such a party as 
Cunning ham 1 s could not burthen themselves with 
prisoners !* It seems not, indeed ! But can any 
thing be more monstrous than this language 1 Be- 
eanse we cannot burthen ourselves with prisoners, 
most we, therefore, butcher them ! But a little 
while before, we find this same Turner, with his 
party, recapturing the plundered property from one 
of Cunningham's squads, and suffering the offend- 
er* to go free ! But why was there no surrender 
made, and no quarter asked, in the case of Turner's 
party 1 We have shown, in the previoos narrative, 
that the two persons sent forth by Turner to pro- 
core terms, were brutally shot down in their tracks. 
Bat quarter was asked. The testimony of the 
wretch, Westoott, when taunting the poor women 
while engaged in burying their dead, was to the 
effect that some of the prisoners had prayed for 
their lives upon their knees. The only exceptions 
mentioned, were thoee of Captain Turner, and the 
“d— d tough and obstinate old Butler!” 

" At the time they were attacked, the people of 
that station were busy coiling op some beeves of 
which they had just plundered the lories.” Never 
was there a more wanton accusation ! A single 
beef was slain, as we have shown, by a fatigued 
party, returning to their homes, who stopt to re- 
fresh themselves upon the way-side. But see how 
this reckless biographer leads to bis own convic- 
tion. If the house to which Turner's party fled, 
were a military station of the whige — which it was 
not — then the beef slain was likely to have been 
their own. A beef slain by a resident population, 

is, in all probability, the property of those who kill 

it. But of these faets, thus confidently alleged, 
not a syllable of proof is offered. “ To conceal 
their occupation, they had fastened up blankets be- 
fore the windows.” A military station so open to 
the inspection of the curious, that blankets are ne- 
cessary to conceal from scrutiny the doings of 
those within ! What nonsense ! The whole story, 
thus given us by our biographer, is, according to 
the eurrent histones of the time and country, a 
tissue of falsehoods and absurdities. There was, 
as we have said before, no snob place as Turner's 
8tation, and the simple fact which our biographer 
furnishes, of the blankets before the wiadows, 
setves to confirm what our traditions assert, — 
namely, that the bouse to which the party fled for 
temporary shelter, was an unfinished log house, 
having no shutters to the windows, and possibly no 
fastening to the doors. A blanket hung before the 
window, might conceal the eentinel from the aim of 
the assailant without. In making it a military sta- 
tion, instead of recognizing it as the make-shift of 
an inferior party, suddenly assailed by a vastly su- 


perior force, our biographer involves himself in all 
sorts of absurdities. 44 The house was surrounded, 
and the inmates cut down 'us they attempted to 
fly.” In the first statement, we are told that the 
44 house was taken, and the men put to death.” 
This variation proves the writer’s variety of re- 
source, if not his consistency. To refuse to sur- 
render, to attempt to fight it out, in a regular mili- 
tary station, implies any thing but a disposition to 
fly, and to make the attempt, in the face of a force 
ten times their number, by which they are com- 
pletely surrounded, is quite as little consistent with 
their refusal to submit. The narrative of this 
modern biographer is as foil of holes as the buck- 
ets of those daughters of antiquity, who were com- 
pelled to draw water in their sieves. 

With these massacres the achievements of Wil- 
liam Cunningham are at an end, with the present 
campaign. The country, now thoroughly alarmed, 
was every where rising behind him, and with this 
began the gradual dispersion of bis banditti. He 
had, aa we have shown, taken advantage of the 
general repose, and freedom from all apprehension 
which every where prevailed throughout the land. 
The region to which he penetrated, was occupied 
by farmers and a civil population only. There 
was not a body of regular troops within fifty miles. 
He steals suddenly, like the savages, upon the 
sleeping citizen. He comes silently like a thief 
in the night, and lays his ambush for the wayfarer 
and the woodman. He surrounds the dwelling of 
the unconscious father and the husband. He drags 
them to the massaore from the very arms of wife 
and children, and the brutal deed ia executed in 
their sight. He is almost unopposed. If a brave 
squad of neighbors throw themselves into a hut 
and offer to defend it, the tiger-spirit of the mon- 
ster is aroused, and instead of regarding the gal- 
lant enemy with respect, he slays him as he is 
proffering his sword. But he is not content sim- 
ply to massacre — he mast torture also. He and 
bis myrmidons must see the writhings, and laugh 
at the contortions, and drink in the agonizing 
groans of the victims, whose lives are prolonged 
only that the moments may be measured by their 
agonies. And the faithful women, who come to 
gather up their mangled remains for the purpose of 
giving them decent sepulture, are goaded by cruel 
narratives of the mode of torture, and shamed by 
indecent comments, which shock the most inferior 
sensibilities. The massacre of Tamer’s party, 
we may add, was beheld by women. Their en- 
treaties could not suffice to obtain the mitigation 
of a single pang, or the safety of a single life. 

But the victim was about to tarn apon his ene- 
my. The pursuer became the pursued. We 
quote the language of our biographer. 44 By this 
time the country had become fully alarmed.” In 
other words, — our brave Major of Loyalists had 
been achieving the triumphs that his eulogist seems 
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to think so creditable, in a region where he found 
only a feeble, an unsuspecting and unarmed popula- 
tion. 11 Parties under Pickens, Leroy Hammond, 
&c., commenced a rigorous pursuit.” Well! he 
fought ! He turned ! He was sorely not the roan 
to skulk, when there were men aroused and ready 
to encounter him? What says our biographer? 
“ And before they arrived at Charleston, Ringtail's 
mettle was well tried. Seven fresh parties started 
in pursuit of Cunningham, one after the other, but 
Ringtail carried his master safe off from the whole 
of them.” Ringtail evidently shares, in no small 
degree, with Cunningham himself, the admiration 
of this eulogist. But these parties of Pickens, 
Hammond and others, were all small. The whole 
of them, together, did not exceed the nomber of 
men whom Cunningham brought into Edgefield. 
They were simply militia squads, numbering from 
twenty to fifty men, and setting off on the trail, as 
is the custom of the country, as soon as the active 
men of each beat could be brought together. We 
have beard already of Ringtail dying in Charles* 
ton, in consequence of this pursuit, and being bu- 
ried with the honors of war, — the troops of Britain 
firing vollies over him, and the belles of St. Mi- 
chael ringing mournfully throughout the day. We 
are not told whether the shipping in the harbor 
wore their colors at half-mast, but surely such an 
important portion of the usual ceremonials could 
not have been omitted, on an occasion of such 
touching interest. 

As will have been seen by the date of Governor 
Guerard's proclamation, contained in a previous 
paper, Cunningham had reappeared in the region 
of country in which his chief crimes had been 
committed. He continued to command a small 
party, which did not often exceed twenty persons. 
These were some of the most hardy of the ruffi- 
ans, who had attended him in his former bloody 
incursion. Like himself, they were reckless and 
abandoned ruffians, who had put themselves wholly 
out of the pale of the laws. They were all good 
woodmen, well acquainted with the country, and 
excellent riders. The horsemanship of Cunniog- 
ham, in particular, was considered very remark- 
able. He now rode a horse, perhaps scarcely less 
famous than the Ringtail of which our biographer 
was ag lavish in bis eulogy. This animal was 
commonly called Middleton's mare, — her proper 
name was “ Silver Heels.” We have before us, 
at this moment, amongst a variety of papers, origi- 
nal and otherwise, from which much of the mate- 
rial of our narrative is drawn, the original letter 
of the Hon. Arthur Middleton, acknowledging the 
return of the mare, at the hands of Captain Wil- 
liam Butler, by whom she was captured in a pur- 
suit of Cunningham, to which we have yet to refer. 
Middleton writes,— 1 “ She was got by my horse, 
Lofty, out of a chestnut mare I bought of Mr. 
John Parker, and was taken away, a yearling, by 


some of Prevost’s (General Prevost of the British 
army) parties.” Silver Heels was equally remark- 
able for her speed and bottom. Her appearance 
was such as to attract instant attention. Sbe wm 
an animal of great beauty — a sorrel with gray 
hairs intermixt, hind feet white, or rather of a sil- 
very color, just above the fetlocks. Cunningham, 
himself, was a tall, spare man, of good appearance, 
active frame, and, at this period, about tbirty-two 
years old. His second in command at this time 
was the same Ned Turner, of whose killing by 
Towles, his barial and resurrection, we have writ- 
ten in preceding pages. Dick Turner, soother of 
the parly, and one of Cunningham's lieutenants, 
rode a large black mare, called Pickens' mare, 
which had been stolen from him, and was finally 
restored to him by recapture. The names of 
others of Cunningham's band, on the marauding 
expedition, which be took into the interior, in the 
spring of 1789, are remembered by local trmditios. 
We note these minor matters as illustrative of the 
tenacity with which the people of the country re- 
tain the facts in connection with the bloody inroads 
of this partisan. Among these were Hal Foster, 
J. Niblets, Will. Hellams — this man remarkable 
for his audacity and ferocious courage— Jack Davis 
and John Hood, whom Cunningham's biographer 
describes as i“ very daring fellow.” Many of 
these persons had lived on the Saluda, and wore 
well acquainted with the localities and people. 
They too were well known. Their re-appearanoe 
caused a very lively sentiment of indignation aid 
horror. Captain William Butler, a son of the mas 
whom Cunningham had murdered, was then is 
command of a small company of mounted men, 
raised under the orders of General Pickens, for 
frontier defence. He at once summoned together 
as many ot his command as were within conve- 
nient distances. His muster roll, which is pre- 
served, acknowledges the presence of seventeen 
men. The following names are given us : Captain 
William Butler, John Corley, (acting as second 
in command,) Thomas Butler, Sherwood Corley, 
John Berry, Frederick Scissom, Owen Fort, Jo- 
seph Nunn, Richard Corley, Abner Corley, Josbaa 
Moats, Jacob Smith, Ker Corley and Samuel De- 
loach. The frequency of the same family nuns 
in our narratives shows, quite as much as any 
thing else, how entirely the risings on these occa- 
sions were those of small neighborhoods only. We 
have even a description, in some instances, of the 
horses ridden by those parties. William Boiler 
rode a bay horse, called “ Ranter John Corley, 
a roan mare, called " Sal Wines Thomas Bot- 
ler, a sorrel, called “ Slang “ Selim” was the 
name of Abner Corley’s horse, a sorrel, with whits 
foot and star; the animal ridden by Sberwsod 
Corley was a sorrel roan, very much resembliaf 
the Silver Heels of Cunningham, though an info- 
rior nag ; Ker Corley had a bay mare ; and ths 
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steed of John Berry, was & black mare, with two 
white feet and “ a scrip in her noee Jacob Smith 
was mounted on u Schuylkill, 11 a blood mare, of 
high reputation. Of Captain William Butler some- 
thing should be said, as it pleases our biographer 
to speak of him somewhat sneeriogly. We shall 
show the reason why, hereafter. 

William Batler, the son of Capt. James Butler, 
whom Cunningham slew, was a Lieutenant in the 
battle of Stooo. He afterwards served in the 
Cavalry squadron of Const Pulaski. He was un- 
der General Pickens, in the battles of Augusta and 
u Ninety-Six was acting as the Lieutenant of 
Capt. Michael Watson, when the latter was killed 
on Dean Swamp, and was serving in the same ca- 
pacity with Capt. Ryan, when Ryan fell in an af- 
fair with the tories near Orangeburg. In Febru- 
ary, 1782, at tbe instance of General Pickeos, he 
wm made Captain of a mounted corps, with a por- 
tion of which we find him now on the trail of Cun- 
ningham. Leaping, somewhat awkwardly perhaps, 
over present events, we find him, at tbe close of 
the war, appointed a Brigadier of tbe State of 
South Carolina, by a vote of its Legislature. On 
the resignation of Gen. Pickens, Batler succeeded 
him as one of tbe two Major Generals of South 
Carolina. In 1801, he was elected to Congress 
from Ninety-Six District, in tbe place of Robert 
Goodloe Harper, and served iu that body till 1813, 
when be was selected by Governor Allaton, (1814) 
in a very flattering letter, to take command of the 
troope of the country, called to the seaboard, in 
the momentary apprehension of British invasion, 
lu the absence of Major Geo. Thos. Pinckney, he 
enjoyed the honorable command of the whole har- 
bor. He was a general favorite with bis troops, 
ud &t the time of bis command, had two sons in 
the Regular Service. Capt. Geo. Butler was sta- 
tioned for some time at Fort Johnson, and, on his 
promotion to a majority, was sent to Norfolk. Dr. 
Wm. Batler was appointed by Gen. Jackson, a 
surgeon in the army, and served in that capacity at 
the battle of New Orleans. It is of this individual, 
then, whose whole family, from sire to son, were 
thu* prominent in the service of the country — of a 
citizen, thus highly honored and distinguished by his 
wtire State, — that a biographer of 41 Bloody Bill 
Cunningham,” writing at this day — to whom all 
these particulars should be known as thoroughly as 
to ourselves — who is iu all probability a resident of 
the same State, — it is of such a person that he uses 
the belittling phrase “ a Capt. Butler,” — an unhap- 
py error of taste, which proves nothing more con- 
clusively, than tbe diseased blindness, and the pre- 
judiced hostility of the writer. We waste no com- 
^cuts upon this weakness. It is of a sort to be 
pitied, and is scarce deserving of reproach. To 
readme. 

Having assembled bis party, seventeen in num- 
ber, Butler took the trail of Cunningham, which 


led towards the Little Saluda. Reaching the house 
of Aaron Etherege — a whig who had been ** lying 
out,” through fear of the marauders, he came in 
and told them that Cunningham had gone down the 
river. The pursuing party came across the trail 
near Jacob Pope's and followed it nearly to Wood’s. 
Here they were at fault. Cunningham's party had 
scattered at this point, some taking one and some 
another direction, as was their usual practice, the 
better to cover tbe country and elude pursuit. They 
came together again, by previous concert, at con- 
venient places. Butler's party was compelled to 
halt at Wood's. They could not cover the trail, 
and finally concluded to follow the large track of a 
single horse, which brought them into tbe old Cher- 
okee road, about a mile below West's ford on the 
Little Saluda. Here, it was evident that Cunning- 
ham's party had reunited, and had gone off in tbe 
direction of Joe Cunningham's, who lived in the 
Fork of Big and Little Saluda. It was now about 
sunset, and the evening set in with rain. It was 
soon found impossible to keep the trail ; bat the 
party pressed forward until they came within a 
short distance of Joe Cunningham's, when they 
halted, and Thomas Butler and Abner Corley were 
sent forward to see how tbe land lay, and if possi- 
ble to obtain from Joe, some tidings of the enemy. 
Joe was a disaffected man, but harmless — not a 
malignant. In this establishment the gray mare 
seems to have been the better horse, and when the 
two scouts hailed at the door of Joe Cunningham’s, 
tbe 11 gude wife” came out to the fence. She was 
Irish as well as her husband, and, unlike the gene- 
rality of Irish emigrants, they belonged to the tory 
faction. But they were inclined to peace, having 
no power of miscief, and were tolerated by the 
whigs accordingly. In the darkness of the even- 
ing, the old woman mistook the two troopers for 
two of Bill Cunningham's men, Hellams and Nib- 
lets, and they encouraged the mistake. They af- 
fected to have lost the trail of their party, and she 
summoned her husband to the conference. Tbe 
garrulous dame suggested all the cues to Butler and 
Qorley, and the result was that they succeeded in 
learning the route which the object of their pursuit 
had taken. Cunoinghara had gone in the direc- 
tion of Caradioe's ford, on Big Saluda. It was 
concluded by the party to carry the “ ould man” 
with them as a guide, and Joe was made to mount 
without being allowed to pay much attention to his 
toilet. His costume was pretty nearly as scant at 
starting, as when he had left the bed at the sum- 
mons of his nnwisely communicative dame ; and 
furnished a subject of frequent merriment to the 
troopers. Our unwillingness to burden our narra- 
tive with unnecessary details, prevents us from giv- 
ing one or two stories of a ludicrous character which 
grew out of events upon the route, and which are 
before us in the M.S. of one of the party. We 
may make use of them hereafter. Joe led them 
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safely across the ford and was then dismissed with 
some parting injunctions to beware of taking cold. 
He did not suffer from the expedition. The pur- 
suing party struck the Newborry side, in an old 
field, but failed to cover the trail. The rain, still 
continuing, bad obliterated all traces of the fugi- 
tives. The powder of the pursuers bad also be- 
come wet, and rendered their fire-arms useless. 
But they went forward, the day following, again 
struck the trail ; and, keeping it about a mile, again 
found where the party bad separated. Here they 
resolved to ride to the house of one John Griffith, 
in order to procure food for themselves and horses. 
The immediate approach to Griffith's house was by 
a short lane from which there ran, at a right angle, 
a long line of fence, in the direction that Cunning- 
ham was supposed to have taken. At this fence 
three men were placed in ambush. Butler and 
John Corley took their positions at the end of the 
laoe, while the remainder of the party pushed for- 
ward to the house. Here they commenced feeding 
the horses, their bits being nnremoved, and the 
men standing beside them ready to mount. Hard- 
ly had they begun when a sound of horses 1 feet 
was heard along the string of fence, and Butler 
gave the word to mount. The three men in am- 
bush fired at the same moment, and dropt one of 
three of Cunningham's party, who seem to have 
been in pursuit of a gray mare ; whiob, having 
been stolen from the neighborhood, was making all 
haste back to her rightful owner. The unlucky 
mare was killed by the same fire wbioh dropped 
one of the pursuers. The two surviving tories 
fled, and were pursued with all possible celerity. 
They escaped, and succeeded in warning their com- 
rades. When Butler's party reached the spot where 
Cunningham had been encamped, they found the 
nest still warm. The proofs of recent occupancy 
were frequent. The fugitive had taken up his quar- 
ters judiciously, and with the proper forethoughts 
of the partisan. His flight was pursued up the 
waters of a small branch which led through a tan- 
gled thicket. The waters were still muddied from 
his progress through them. For ten miles he wgs 
followed without being seen. But the trail had be- 
come dearer, and there were indications which led 
Butler to conclude that bis enemy was at hand. He 
pursued with more caution, and soon had the satis- 
faction to discover that Cunningham had halted. 
Believing that he had eluded pursuit by the route 
taken, and fancying that his retreat was sufficiently 
hidden in the depth of wood into which be had led 
the party, the marauder gave the word to strip the 
horses. He had with him fifteen men. Our biog- 
rapher admits but six. These were mostly per- 
sons who were notorious in the bloody scout of 
which we have given the history already. The 
pursuing party were composed of the kinsmen and 
immediate friends and neighbors of their former 
victims. They were seventeen in number. So 


nearly were they matched, so embittered agimt 
each other by numerous deeds of blood asd tm- 
geance, the affair promised to take the character uf 
a desperate duel, rather than of any ordinary oon> 
bat. Butler felt this, and prudently made his tr- 
rangements for effecting a surprise. Exhortisg hit 
men to do their duty, snd impressing them earns- 
ly with the true dangers of the issue, so qoarten 
being counted on, by either ptrty, — he asaigoed to 
John Corley, with five men, a certain progress, to 
intercept the enemy *s flight ; — four men were to 
steal forward in the cover of ao old hedgerow, now 
overrun with tbiekets, in order to fire upon tbeCimp, 
wbioh Butler and eight men were to aieaalt with 
all their energies. Our biographer speaks of a test 
which Cunningham had with him ; and, in the sw 
breath, tells us of but six meo ; as if so wall a 
party, depending upon their celerity and cantios, 
would encumber themselves with such aa otoetoa* 
tioua military appanage. Our soouts report their 
condition much more truly. His taut c onsi ste d ef 
the cloaks and blankets of tbe party which were 
hang up as well that they might be dried, u fir 
any protection from the weather which they night 
afford. Our biographer teUs us that their horses 
were unsaddled. This was not the case; sor had 
they laid aside their weapons as he asserts. Tins 
would be to admit their total improvidence, to cot- 
fess a degree of carelessness and improdeoee which 
would disgrace a military man, and wm totally in- 
consistent with what we know of CanaisghiB. 
That they were cooking a hasty mess of porridge, 
is admitted. But they were certainly serprised. 
The first intimation they had of the success of the 
pursuers in keeping on their trail, was the stddoa 
appearance of Butler's party of eight about their 
camp. “ Sawe qui pout” was the wstisetire cry. 
There was no time to count number*— no tine to 
make preparations ; and the troopers sprang to their 
ready-bitted steeds, with the promptness of nso, 
practised in all sorts of military enterprises, and 
who fought with halters about their seeks. Tbs 
surprise would have been complete, and tbe asst- 
hilation of tbe party certain, but for the timely 
challenge of Butler's squad, by one of tbe m« of 
Cunningham. This it was, that led to tbe charge 
of Butler, which was prematurely made, before he 
other parties had well reached their places of des- 
tination. Just as he entered the camp, Cusoisg* 
bam mounted “ silver heels” — the famous maw of 
Middleton. His saddle, saddle-bags sod boh** 
were all on ; he did not bestraddle a naked steed n 
our biographer, with some policy, is pletsed to is- | 
sert ; nor did he leave behind him his weapoos. » 
is not pretended by his enemies that be would sot 
have fought well, and to the last, bad be ***** 
surprised ; — the want of bravery was never \m to 
the door of this marauder, whatever may bsvehseo 
thought of bis other deficiencies. But the 
cy forbade the thought of conflict The 
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had been too sodden, too unexpected, to allow of 
concert or preparation. The party was dispersed 
in an instant, each man dashing away for his indi- 
vidual safety, without regard to his companions. 
Their policy was to scatter in order to divide their 
parsers, whom they naturally supposed to be more 
numerous than they were. In the first onslaught, 
firearms were drawn by both parties, but they pro- 
red useless, the powder being damp, and refusing 
fire. In this moment, Butler got sufficiently near 
lo his hereditary foe to strike at him with his sword; 
and, fixing his eye npoo the one victim, left it to 
his party to pursae the rest. Cunningham and 
Dick Turner, according to oar authorities, ran side 
by side. Our biographer speaks of his special 
companion in this chase, as Capt. Hood. The dif- 
ference is unimportant, and our biograper is sin- 
gularly costive in his narrative of this affair, and 
does not seem to have been aware that Butler pur- 
wed his subject on no less than three occasions. 
We shall supply some of his ommissions. The 
chase at first led through a low ground, old-field, a 
pvt of which had grown up in briars ; and at length 
nude for the river. After a while, Cunningham 
ud Turner separated, Butler still continuing the 
portuil of the one, and Abner Corley and John 
Berry following Turner. Butler and Cunningham 
were both admirable riders, and both were admira- 
bly mounted. As long as they ran in the woods, 
tbs training of “ Ranter,’ 1 gave him the advantage ; 
bat Middleton’s mare, upon a clear track, would 
soon show her heels to almost any rival. It was 
Boiler’s object to make Cunningham a prisoner. 
Soch a criminal was needed as a terrible example 
to evil doers ; — bat be more than once struck at 
bin with his sword, and summoned him to fight or 
to surrender. The reply of Cunningham was sim- 
^I to pat bis pistol over his shoulder. He snap- 
ped it several times. At each failure, Butler cried 
to him— “ You are gone, Cunningham while the 
l*Uer silently gave the rowel to his mare and went 
sbead. His good fortune brought him to an open 
pith, in which his mare ooold show both blood and 
bottom. Then, rising in his stirrups he slapped 
tbs animal affectionately on the neck, and with a 
*bwt left his enemy behind him. Bat before this 
advantage was attained, the fugitive had thrown 
off his saddle-bags, to lighten himself, and finally 
his cap and sabre. These fell into the hands 

bis pursuer. 

Meanwhile, Dick Turner, who was proverbial 
fa his prowess, had turned on Abner Corley, and it 
was only with the reappearance of John Berry 
sod Capt. Butler, that the daring fellow resumed 
bi* flight. The chase was hot and heavy, and 
more successful than was that on the trail of Cun- 
ringham. A sword cot of Corley above the eye, 
followed by a second which rendered useless his 
bridle arm, brought Turner to the ground. They 
were engaged in tying him, when Frederick Scia- 


sora rode up, and without a word, shot the prisoner 
dead with bis pistol. This bloody deed, though 
denounced and disapproved by all present, was sup- 
posed to have had its excuse in the following facts : 
Turner was a brutal ruffian, who, in one of his 
marauding expeditions, went to the mother of Scis- 
som and required her to tell where her son had gone 
with his scout. The old woman either would not, 
or could not tell, and to extort the fact, she was 
tied to a tree and mercilessly flogged by the inhu- 
man wretch. The son had sworn his death, and a 
wild sense of justice had held him to the perform- 
ance of his oath. 

Niblets, another of Cunningham’s party, was cap- 
tured on this occasion, but his fate was much more 
indulgent than that of Tamer. He was entrusted 
to the keeping of a good-natured fellow, named 
Owen Fort. Owen was a tender-hearted lad, and 
was persuaded by the cunning prisoner to undo his 
bands, the fellow being mounted on a good horse. 
To the surprise of Owen, he rode off, and gave a 
deaf ear to his repeated intimations, that he, Niblets, 
was taking a course quite opposite to that which 
he, Owen, desired he should go. Fort said that he 
could easily have cat down the prisoner, while es- 
caping, but that the sight of his bald head disarmed 
his fury. It seemed too tender to be dealt with by 
the broad sword. Owen’s heart was made of stuff 
quite too tender for the rough pleasures of a dra- 
goon life. 

Cunningham’s saddle-bags contained his pocket- 
book and some other articles of value. His uni- 
form coat was found tied up in a handkerchief. It 
was of rich material, covered with lace, and, with 
its two epaulettes, formed quite a showy prize for 
Sherwood Corley, by whom it was secured, and who 
kept it a long time as one of his trophies. It was 
sold some time after the war, to a stranger, who 
gave for it, to Corley, a mare and colt ; — and it 
may have found its way back to its original owner. 
The sword was yielded to Captain Butler. 

The adventures^f the day were not over. The 
party of Butler had re-assembled. It will be recol- 
lected that Sherwood Corley owned a horse some- 
what resembling that which was ridden by Cun- 
ningham. In possession of the cap and regimen- 
tals of that person, the idea occurred to the party 
that, by dressing Corley up in the uniform, and 
sending him forth on his own horse, some of the 
fugitives of Cunningham’s band might be drawn 
from their hiding places. The thought was aoted 
upon. Separated, some little distance from his 
friends, and moving slowly through the woods, the 
disguised trooper was hailed by the voice of a man, 
who proved to be Jack Davis. ** Is that you ?” he 
cried. Corley failed to play the rest of his part 
well. He could look, but not speak, the Cunning- 
ham. His u Come to !” alarmed Davis, who began 
to move off rapidly. Corley, with a shout, dashed 
after him, and Davis met him with a pair of fine 
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brass-barrelled pistols, and was preparing for fight 
when others of the party made their appearance. 
He resumed his flight, pushed with all speed for 
the river, and plunged headlong in, without stopping 
to seek a ford. His descent was made from a steep 
bank. He rode “ old Crap,” a fine horse, which 
he had stolen on the previous incursion, in the fall 
of 1781, from Bud Escridge. He was followed 
into the river by two or three of the men. Twice 
did John Bery snap at him with his pistol. De- 
loach was about to shoot him from the bank, when 
Butler rode up and arrested him. He was afraid 
that some of his own men would be hurt, and was 
willing to spare Davis as less obnoxious than the 
greater number of the band. But Sherwood Cor- 
ley, who was in the river, either not hearing, or not 
heeding the order, emptied the damp priming from 
his pistol, and, with great coolness, filled the pan 
with fresh from his powder-horn. He slew Davis 
at the first fire, just as he had left the river and 
was about to ascend the opposite bank. His grave, 
on the Edgefield side, may still be traced. The 
scene in the river is described by an eye-witness 
as singularly exciting. The plunging and rearing 
of the horses, scuffling against the stream, up to 
their saddle skirts, and frantic with the shouting 
and shooting, while they strove in this unwonted 
element, was long remembered by those who were 
of the party, when, perhaps, more important de- 
tails were forgotten. 

Our biographer does not seem to be aware of 
Cunningham having returned again after the war 
was quite over, sometime in the spring of 1783,— 
or he may have confounded, as is probable, two very 
distinct affairs. We will amend for him in this 
particular, though what we have to say must be 
comprised in a brief paragraph. We have no such 
elaborate details as in the preceding narrative, 
which was gathered from the lips of those who 
were parties to, and present at all the proceedings. 
At the time mentioned, Cunningham wandered back 
to the old range, accompanied by two followers 
only, — Austen Moultrie and Jack Prescott, the lat- 
ter, a ruffian, dyed a capite ad calcem , with blood 
and infamy. What the purpose was in thus return- 
ing, after the British had left the country, is not 
known, though generally suspected. Captain But- 
ler was soon upon bis trail, attended by John Cor- 
ley and two other persons. They came up unex- 
pectedly with him and his two followers, at a place 
called The Cat Tail Ponds, between Cloud's and 
Hollow creeks, near the Lexington Line. Seem- 
ing to distrust his companions, Cunningham sepa- 
rated from them. A price was on his head, and 
he might well become suspicious. This was the 
period of Gov. Guer&rd's proclamation. With the 
first glimpse of Butler, he made for a difficult pass 
at Cloud's creek. Here his horse, Silver Heels, 
springing from bank to bank, struck a rock on the 
opposite side and fell. Her rider, with great readi- 


ness and skill, threw himself off as he fell, only to 
recover his seat at the moment when the horse re- 
gained her footing. But she was stunned for 
awhile, and found it hard work to keep ahead of 
her pursuers. But she did so, in a pursuit which 
was continued for two days without flagging. Bat 
for a severe leap, which Butler's horse made on one 
occasion, in the chase, and by which she was se- 
verely injured, it is probable Cunningham would 
not have escaped. He owed his safety once more 
to the blood and bottom of bis steed. He was 
more than once nearly within reach of his enemy's 
weapon. His course was by <( the Ridge,” and 
was continued from Cloud’s creek nearly to Pine 
Log Bridge, upon the Edisto. Butler was fre- 
quently heard to say, that this pursuit was more full 
of peril and adventure than any in which he had 
ever been engaged. It is to be regretted that we 
have no details. The family of Butler, to this day, 
retain some of the trophies which were captured 
by their ancestor, on this, or on the preceding oc- 
casions. 

Onr biographer tells us, that Cunningham got 
safe to Florida, and afterwards went to England 
and enjoyed the honor of a presentation at Coart. 
He was allowed, for the rest of his life, the half 
pay of a Major in the British army. He married in 
Charleston, — to whom is not mentioned — but had 
no children. He was a coarse, illiterate man, of a 
rude, wild nature, who commenced by taking sides 
with the whigs, and afterwards with the tones ; — 
who commenced with one set of associates, and 
ended by murdering them in cold blood. It is said 
that he had his private wrongs, and these are spo- 
ken of as if they justified his brutal revenges. But 
such morals cannot be suffered to prejudice the 
judgments of the young in & Christian community, 
and in an age of civilization. The effort made to 
rescue his name from infamy, must not only fail of 
its object, but is singularly unfortunate, as, in the 
insane attempt to disparage and assail other names, 
it recalls narratives which society and the historian 
have equally been disposed to yield quietly to ob- 
livion. That we review the record is a necessity 
imposed upon us by this unwise biographer. We 
must not suffer the sacred names of the Revolu- 
tion, of the men who sealed their fidelity with their 
blood — to be defiled, or obliterated from oar most 
grateful memorials and monuments. For farther 
sketches of the “ Bloody Scout” of Cunningham, 
we refer the curious reader to certain highly inter- 
esting sketches furnished by Col. Benj. F. Perry, 
of Greenville, South Carolina, to the Magnolia 
magazine. Future historians will do well to con- 
sider these materials with consideration and respect. 
But for the space we have already occupied, we 
should be pleased to use them here. 

We shall conclude these too much prolonged de- 
tails, with one event which belongs to the connec- 
tion. It will be remembered that, in previous pages, 
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we spoke of the brutalities of a man named Love, 
who distingnished himself at Cloud's creek by his 
wanton torture of the victims — hewing off their 
limbs and thrusting his sword through portions of 
their bodies which were not vital, in order to enjoy 
their contortions. At Hay’s Station, being some- 
thing of a violinist, he played for the prisoners on 
their way to execution, compelling some of them 
to dance to his music. It is scarcely possible to 
conceive of such a monster, yet history silences 
our doubts by pointing to Nero. Tradition insists 
upon these assertions. Among the persons with 
whom he thus amused himself, was Samuel Saxon. 
Saxon was finally saved from the massacre by the 
interposition of a negro. But, before this, Love 
compelled him to foot it to his music, on a progress 
supposed to be to the grave. This and the horrible 
crimes he witnessed at the hands of this petty ty- 
rant, sank deeply into the soul of Saxon. He re- 
membered it in after days. In 1784, Love, who had 
escaped the vengeance of the pursuers while the 
war lasted, fancied he could re-appear with safety 
in a country which be had outraged by his atroci- 
ties. He was arrested on the charge of murder, — 
the charge having reference to crimes which he 
had committed during the war, and for which no 
war, it was thought, could be a palliation. It was 
generally understood that he would plead the treaty 
of peace with Great Britain, in bar of the prose- 
cation, and that the plea would avail him before 
the Court. But the relatives of those who had 
been murdered by him, were resolved not to be baf- 
fled of their vengeance ; and as soon as the ver- 
dict of acquittal was rendered, and the Judge, 
(Burke,) had returned from the Court, the prisoner 
was seized upon by James Caldwell, supported by 
Wm. Butler, Jos. Irby, Dunlap and Sami. Saxon, 
who, in defiance of the Court, and in the presence 
of an approving mullidude, carried into execution 
the sentence of death, which the ordinary tribunal 
of the country had refused to award. The partic- 
ulars are on record, in a letter of Judge Burke, 
himself, to the Governor of the State. It will be 
found that the preliminary statements of the Judge 
differ in some degree from those which we have 
given, but the substantial facts of the narrative are 
unaffected. Our particulars are drawn from sour- 
ces more distinct and conclusive, than he could have 
gathered at that moment of hurry and popular ex- 
citement. With his letter we conclude our history. 

JUDGE BURKE’S LETTER. 

Charleston, 14 ih December , 1784. 

Sir, — I arrived from my circuit this evening, 
and take the. earliest opportunity to communicate 
to your excellency a very extraordinary affair, 
which happened in the town of Ninety-Six, on 
the 7th ult. I suppose your excellency is not un- 


acquainted with the noted William Cunningham, 
who, in the winter of 1781, at the head of about 150 
white men and negroes, with orders from the 
British colonel, Balfour, made an excursion into the 
interior settlements of this state. Having killed 
in his route every person he met with, (it is said 
to the number of fifty,) whom he suspected to be 
the friends to the country, and burnt their habita- 
tions — he came at length to a house near Bush 
River, where an American party of thirty-five 
men were posted under the command of Colonel 
Hayes. These, refusing to surrender at discre- 
tion, an attack commenced, and a hot fire was kept 
up, with some loss on both sides for about three 
hours. The British party possessed themselves 
of the out-buildings, and at last set fire to the 
house in which Colonel Hayes was stationed. 
In this distressed situation, reasonable terms were 
offered — that they should march out, lay down 
their arms, and be treated as prisonersof war ; and 
a capitulation was formally signed and interchan- 
ged. The Americans had no sooner marched out, 
and surrendered their arms, but the British seized 
Colonel Hayes; and with the capitulation in his 
hand, pleading the terms of it, and begging for 
mercy, they hanged him to the limb of a tree, and 
then fired a bullet through him. Captain Williams, 
the second in command, was treated in the same 
manner. After which Cunningham, with his own 
hands, slew three of the prisoners, and then desi- 
red his men to follow his example. A most cru- 
el slaughter now ensued, nineteen of them were 
butchered, and the rest escaped their fate by means 
too tedious now to mention. 

A man of the name of Love, who had dwelt in 
the district before and after the war commenced, 
and married there, was one of Cunningham’s 
party, and a principal actor in this tragical business. 
After the slaughter was over, Love traversed the 
ground where lay the dead and dying, his former 
neighbors and old acquaintances, and as he Baw 
signs of life in any of them, he ran his sword 
through and despatched them. Those already dead, 
he stabbed again; and when others, seemingly 
without life, and who were pierced by his sword, 
gave involuntary convulsions from the pain, to 
these he gave new wounds. Many other circum- 
stances of barbarous insult to the dead bodies of 
Colonel Hayes, Captain Williams, and others, are 
related by Majors Hunter, Downes, Mulvee, and 
sundry other gentlemen of worth, and honor, who 
were made prisoners on that occasion; but who 
fortunately survived the massacre, some through 
the good will of a neighbor, and others by the in- 
tercession of their own slaves, then under arms 
with the enemy. 

Thenceforth Love was held in universal execra- 
tion, and went off with the British ; but some 
time ago, venturing to return to the vicinity of 
Ninety-Six, he was taken up by a justice of the 
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peace, who committed him to jail, thinking so bar- 
barous a man did not come under the treaty of 
peace, so as to be sheltered from prosecution. 
The attorney for the State pressed the matter be- 
fore the court of sessions. But I overruled the 
prosecution, and gave it as my opinion, that his 
conscience, his feelings alone, stood responsible 
for what was alleged, and on motion of his coun- 
cil he was discharged. I could not help remark- 
ing at the same time, that no appearance, not a 
look of disapprobation, was directed against him ; 
all seemed reconciled to the court's decision. 
Love's affair closed the business of the sessions, 
and the court then adjourned to the 26th of April 
next. 

A party of men, as respectable for good charac- 
ter, and services in the war, as most in the district, 
composed of the fathers, sons, brothers, and friends 
of the slain prisoners, had attended court as usual, 
and waited until the Judge had left the court- 
house, and arrived at his lodgings. And then, 
without tumult or noise, they made Love a 
prisoner, and put him on horse back. Through 
the whole affair they studiously affected to pre- 
serve every appearance of respect towards the 
Judge; for though the house which they supposed 
he had entered, led directly to the place where 
they intended to convey Love, yet they took a 
circuit another way, to the skirt of a wood, where 
arriving under a tree, to an arm of which they 
tied one end of & rope, with the other around his 
neck, and bid him prepare to die ; he urged in vain 
the injustice of killing a man without a trial, and 
they reminding him that he should have thought of 
that when he was slaughtering their kinsmen. 
The horse, drawn from under him, left him suspend- 
ed until he expired; and the multitude dispersing back 
into town, all was quiet as if nothing had happened. 

Thus I have related this unhappy affair and the 
motives which led to it as I heard it. And I can 
assure your excellency, that whatever appearance 
this transaction may have to the country, the peo- 
ple of Ninety- Six appear very desirous to forget 
the injuries of the war, and settle the government, 
provided those do not return among them, who 
have committed wanton acts of barbarity. Many 
plunderers and other mischievous people, who had 
taken part with the enemy, now set down among 
them without molestation ; nor can I learn that a 
serious resentment exists against any man who act- 
ed like a soldier, and fought them, or killed their 
friends in fair open action. But it is to be lamen- 
ted that such men as Love is described to have 
been, will be so infatuated as to return, to keep 
alive the remembrance of past calamities, and thus 
prevent a restoration of public tranquillity. 

I have the honor to be, your excellency’s most 
obedient humble servant, 

^dajojs Burke. 

His Excellency Gov. Guerard . 


MEMORY. 

The past she ruleth. At her touch 
Its temple-valves unfold, 

A nd from their gorgeous shrines descend 
The mighty men of old : 

At her deep voice the dead reply, 

Dry bones are cloth'd and live,— 

Long perished garlands bloom anew, 

And buried joys revive. 

When o’er the future, many a shade 
Of saddening twilight steals, 

Or the dimra'd present to the soul 
Its emptiness reveals, 

She opes her casket, and a cloud 
Of cheering perfume streams, 

Till with a lifted heart we tread 
The pleasant land of dreams. 

Make friends of potent memory, 

Oh ! young man in thy prime, 

And with her jewels bright and rare, 

Enrich the hoard of Time; 

Yet if thou mockest her with weeds, 

A trifler 'mid her bowers, 

She'll send a poison through thy veins, 

In life’s disastrous hours. 

Make friends of potent Memory, 

Oh ! maiden, in thy bloom, 

And bind her to thine inmost heart, 

Before the days of gloom ; 

For sorrow softeneth into joy 
Beneath her wand sublime, 

And she immortal robes can weave 
From the frail threads of Time. 
Hartford . L. H. S. 


MENAGE. 

Mg. Menngius, prater eruditissimos in DiogenemUrt- 
tium commentaries, prater Italics metra cultissioHi eu«> 
Latina Poemata scripsit varii argumenti et generii, omm* 
Musis applaudentibus. — BonicJuus, D* Poetis, p. 116. 

We have lately found much pleasure in looking 
over an old copy of Menage's 44 Poemata* * 
thus perusing a contemporary record of the great 
ones of that wonderful period, we seem to be 
brought into actual contact with the Sevign^a. La 
Fayettes, Huets, Scuderys, De Retz’s and Ramboa- 
illets, to whom the various epistles, epigrams ana 

• JEgidii Menagii Poemata, Quinta editio, 
longd emendation Parisiis, Apud Sebastianura M 
Cramoisy, Regis Typographum, vjA JacobseA, sobCioMui*- 
MDCLXVI1I. Cum Privilegio Regis. 
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